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I nAve been looking on, this evening, at a 
merry company of children assembled round 
that pretty German toy, a Christmas Tree. 
The tree was planted in the middle of a great 
round table, and towered high above their 
heads. It was brilliantly lighted by a multi- 
tude of little tapers ; and everywhere sparkled 
and glittered with bright objects. There 
were rosy-cheeked dolls, hiding behind the 
green leaves; there were real watches (with 
movable hands, at least, and an endless capa- 
city of being wound up) dangling from innu- 
merable twigs; there were French-polished 
tables, chairs, bedsteads, wardrobes, eight- 
day clocks, and various other articles of 
domestic furniture (wonderfully made, in 
tin, at Wolverhampton), perched among the 
boughs, as if in preparation for some fairy 
housekeeping ; there were jolly, broad-faced 
little men, much more agreeable in appear- 
ance than many real men—and no wonder, 
for their heads took off, and showed them to 
be full of sugar-plums ; there were fiddles 
and drums; there were tambourines, books, 
work-boxes, paint-boxes, sweetmeat-boxes, 
peep-show boxes, all kinds of boxes; there 
were trinkets for the elder girls, far brighter 
than any grown-up gold and jewels; there 
were baskets and pincushions in all devices ; 
there were guns, swords, and banners ; there 
were witches standing in enchanted rings of 
pasteboard, to tell Ricaneas there were 
teetotums, humming-tops, needle-cases, pen- 
wipers, smelling-bottles, conversation-cards, 
bouquet-holders ; real fruit, made artificially 
dazzling with gold, leaf; imitation apples, 
pears, and walnuts, crammed with sur- 
prises; in short, as a pretty child, before 
me, delightedly whispered to another pretty 
child, her bosom friend, “There was every- 
thing, and more.” This motley collection 
of odd objects, clustering on the tree like 
magic fruit, and flashing back the bright 
looks directed towards it from every side— 
some of the diamond-eyes admiring it were 
hardly on a level with the table, and a few 
Were languishing in timid wonder on the 
~soms of pretty mothers, aunts, and nurses 
—made a lively realisation of the fancies of 
childhood ; and set me thinking how all the 
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into existence on the earth, have their wild 
adornments at that well-remembered time. 

Being now at home again, and alone, the 
only person in the house awake, my thoughts 
are drawn back, by a fascination which I do not 
care to resist, to my owu childhood. I begin 
to consider, what do we all remember best 
upon the branches of the Christmas Tree of 
our own young Christmas days, by which we 
climbed to real life. 

Straight, in the middle of the room, cramped 
in the freedom of its growth by no encircling 
walls or soon-reached ceiling, a shadowy tree 
arises; and, looking up into the dreamy 
brightness of its top—for I observe, in this 
tree, the singular property that it appears to 
grow downward towards the earth—I look 
into my youngest Christmas recollections ! 

All toys at first, I find. Up yonder, among 
the green holly and red berries, is the Tumbler 
with his hands in his pockets, who wouldn’t 
lie down, but whenever he was put upon the 
floor, persisted in rolling his fat body about, 
until he rolled himself still, and brought those 
lobster eyes of his to bear upon me—when I 
affected to laugh very much, but in my heart of 
hearts was extremely doubtful of him. Close 
beside him is that infernal snuff-box, out of 
which there sprang a demoniacal Counsellor in 
a black gown, with an obnoxious head of hair, 
and a red cloth mouth, wide open, who was 
not to be endured on any terms, but could 
not be put away either; for he used sud- 
denly, in a highly magnified state, to fly out 
of Mammoth Snuff-boxes in dreams, when 
least expected. Nor is the frog with cobbler’s 
wax on his tail, far off; for there was no 
knowing where he wouldn’t jump ; and when 
he flew over the candle, and came upon one’s 
hand with that spotted back—red on a green 
ground—he was horrible. The cardboard lady 
in a blue-silk skirt, who was stood up against 
the candlestick to dance, and whom I see on 
the same branch, was milder,and was beautiful ; 
but I can’t say as much for the larger card- 
board man, who used to be hung against the 
wall and pulled by a string ; there was a sinister 
expression in that nose of his; and when he 
got his legs round his neck (which he very 
often did), he was ghastly, and not a creature 
to be alone with. 

When did that dreadful Mask first look at 





trees that grow and all the things that come|me? Who put it on, and why was I so 
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(Conducted by 
Simmental een a 
frightened that the sight of it is an era in my | real glass windows, and door-steps, and a real 
life? It is not a hideous visage in itself ; it | baleony—greener than I ever see now, except 
is even meant to be droll ; why then were its | at watering-places ; and even they afford but a 
stolid features so intolerable? Surely not} poor imitation. And though it did open all 
because it hid the wearer’s face. An apron|at once, the entire house-front (which was a 
would have done as much; and though I} blow, I admit, as cancelling the fiction of a 
should have preferred even the apron away, | staircase), it was but to shut it up again, and 
it would not have been absolutely insupport-|I could believe. Even open, there were 
able, like the mask? Was it the immovability | three distinct rooms in it: a sitting-room and 
of the mask ? The doll’s face was immovable, | bedroom, elegantly furnished, and, best of all 
but I was not afraid of her. Perhaps that}a kitchen, with uncommonly soft fire-irons, a 
fixed and set change coming over a real face, | plentiful assortment of diminutive utensils— 
infused into my quickened heart some remote | oh, the warming-pan !—and a tin man-cook in 
suggestion and dread of the universal change | profile, who was always going to fry two fish, 
that is to come on every face, and make it| What Barmecide justice have I done to the 
still ? Nothing reconciled me to it. No drum- | noble feasts wherein the set of wooden platters 
mers, from whom proceeded a melancholy | figured, each with its own peculiar delicacy, 
chirping on the turning of a handle ; no regi-| as a ham or turkey, glued tight on to it, and 
ment of soldiers, with a mute band, taken out | garnished with something green, which I 
of a box, and fitted, one by one, upon a stiff! recollect as moss! Could all the Temperance 


and lazy little set of lazy-tongs ; no old woman, 
made of wires and a brown-paper composition, 
cutting up a pie for two small children ; could 


Nor was it any satisfaction to be shown the 


Mask, and see that it was made of paper, or | 


to have it locked up and be assured that no 
one wore it. The mere recollection of that 


fixed face, the mere knowledge of its existence | 


anywhere, was sufficient to awake me in the 
night all perspiration and horror, with “O I 
know it’s coming! O the mask!” 


I never wondered what the dear old donkey 


with the panniers—there he is !—was made 
of, then! His hide was real to the touch, I 
recollect. And the great black horse with 
round red spots all over him—the horse that I 


could even get upon—I never wondered what | 


had brought him to that strange condition, or 
thought that such a horse was not commonly 
seen at Newmarket. The four horses of no 
colour, next to him, that went into the waggon 
of cheeses, and could be taken out and stabled 
under the piano, appear to have bits of fur- 


tippet for their tails, and other bits for their | 


manes, and to stand on pegs instead of legs, 


but it was not so when they were brought | 


home for a Christmas present. They were 
all right, then; neither was their harness 
unceremoniously nailed into their chests, as 


appears to be the case now. The tinkling | 


works of the music-cart, I did find out, to be 
made of quill tooth-picks and wire; and I 
always thought that little tumbler in his 
shirt sleeves, perpetually swarming up one 
side of a wooden frame, and coming down, 
head foremost, on the other, rather a weak- 
minded person—though good-natured ; but the 
Jacob’s Ladder, next him, made of little squares 
of red wood, that went flapping and clattering 
over one another, each developing a different 
picture, and the whole enlivened by small bells, 
was a mighty marvel and a great delight. 
Ah! The Doll’s house !—of which I was 
not proprietor, but where I visited. I don’t 
admire the Houses of Parliament half so 
much as that stone-fronted mansion with 








Societies of these later days, united, give me 


;such a tea-drinking as I have had through 
| the means of yonder little set of blue crockery, 
give me permanent comfort, for a long time. | 


which really would hold liquid (it ran out of 
the small wooden cask, I recollect, and tasted 
of matches), and which made tea, nectar. And 
if the two legs of the ineffectual little sugar- 
tongs did tumble over one another, and want 
purpose, ‘like Punch’s hands, what does it 
matter? And if I did once shriek out, asa 


‘poisoned child, and strike the fashionable 


company with consternation, by reason of 
having drunk a little teaspoon, inadvertently 
dissolved in too hot tea, I was never the worse 
for it, except by a powder ! 

Upon the next branches of the tree, lower 
down, hard by the green roller and miniature 
gardening-tools, how thick the books begin to 
hang. Thin books, in themselves, at first, but 
many of them, and with deliciously smooth 
covers of bright red or green. What fat 
black letters to begin with! “A was an 
archer, and shot at a frog.” Of course he 
was. He was an apple-pie also, and there he 
is! He was a good many things in his time, 
was A, and so were most of his friends, 
except X, who had so little versatility, that 
I never knew him to get beyond Xerxes or 
Xantippe—like Y, who was always confined 
to a Yacht or a Yew Tree ; and Z condemned 
for ever to be a Zebra or a Zany. But, now, 
the very tree itself changes, and becomes a 
bean-stalk—the marvellous bean-stalk up 
which Jack climbed to the Giant’s house! 
And now, those dreadfully interesting, double- 
headed giants, with their clubs over their 
shoulders, begin to stride along the boughs in 
a perfect throng, dragging knights and ladies 
home for dinner by the hair of their heads. 
And Jack—how noble, with his sword of 
sharpness, and his shoes of swiftness! Again 
those old meditations come upon me as I gaze 
up at him; and I debate within myself 
whether there was more than one Jack 
(which I am loth to believe possible), or 
only one genuine original admirable Jack, who 
achieved all the recorded exploits. 
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Good for Christmas time is the ruddy color 
of the cloak, in which—the tree making 

a forest of itself for her to trip —— with 
| her basket—Little Red Riding-Hood comes 
|| to me one Christmas Eve, to _ me informa- 

tion of the cruelty and treachery of that dis- 

sembling Wolf who ate her grandmother, 
without making any impression on his appe- 
tite, and then ate her, after making that 
ferocious joke about his teeth. She was my 
first love. I felt that if I could have married 

Little Red Riding-Hood, I should have known 

perfect bliss. But, it was not to be; and 
| there was nothing for it but to look out the 

Wolf in the Noah’s Ark there, and put him 
| late in the procession on the table, as a 

monster who was to be degraded. O the 
| wonderful Noah’s Ark! it was not found 
; seaworthy when put in a washing-tub, and 
| the animals were crammed in at the roof, and 
| needed to have their legs well shaken down 
| before they could be got in, even there—and 
| then, ten to one but they began to tumble out 
| at the door, which was but imperfectly fas- 
| tened with a wire latch—but what was that 

against it! Consider the noble fly, a size or 
| two smaller than the elephant : the lady-bird, 
|| the butterfly—all triumphs of art! Consider 

the goose, whose feet were so small, and whose 

balance was so indifferent, that he usually 
| tumbled forward, and knocked down all the 
animal creation. Consider Noah and _ his 
family, like idiotic tobacco-stoppers ; and how 
the leopard stuck to warm little fingers ; and 
how the tails of the larger animals used 
gradually to resolve themselves into frayed 
bits of string ! 

Hush! Again a forest, and somebody up 
in a tree—not Robin Hood, not Valentine, not 
the Yellow Dwarf (I have passed him and all 
Mother Bunch’s wonders, without mention), 
but an Eastern King with a glittering scimitar 
and turban. By Allah! two Eastern Kings, 
for I see another, looking over his shoulder ! 
Down upon the grass, at the tree’s foat, lies 
the full length of a coal-black Giant, stretched 
asleep, with his head in a lady’s lap; and near 
them is a glass box, fastened with four locks 
of shining steel, in which he keeps the lady 
a when he is awake. I see the four 

eys at his girdle now. The lady makes signs 
to the two kings in the tree, who softly 
descend. It is the setting-in of the bright 
Arabian Nights. 

Oh, now all common things become uncom- 
mon and enchanted to me! All lamps are 
wonderful ; all rings are talismans. Common 
flower-pots are full of treasure, with a little 
earth scattered on the top; trees are for 
Ali Baba to hide in; beef-steaks are to 
throw down into the Valley of Diamonds, 
that the precious stones may stick to them, 
and be carried by the eagles to their nests, 
whence the traders, with loud cries, will scare 
them. Tarts are made, according to the recipe 
of the Vizier’s son of Bussorah, who turned 
pastrycook after he was set down in his 
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drawers at the gate of Damascus ; cobblers 
are all Mustaphas, and in the habit of sewing 
up people cut into four pieces, to whom they 
are taken blindfold. Any iron ring let into 
stone is the entrance to a cave, which only 
waits for the magician, and the little fire, and 
the necromancy, that will make the earth 
shake. All the dates imported come from 
the same tree as that unlucky date, with 
whose shell the merchant knocked out the 
eye of the genie’s invisible son. All olives 
are of the stock of that fresh fruit, concerning 
which the Commander of the Faithful over- 
heard the boy conduct the fictitious trial of 
the fraudulent olive merchant ; all apples are 
akin to the apple purchased (with two others) 
from the Sultan’s gardener, for three sequins, 
and which the tall black slave stole from the 
child. All dogs are associated with the dog, 
really a transformed man, who jumped upon 
the baker’s counter, and put his paw on the 
piece of bad money. All rice recals the rice 
which the awful lady, who was a ghoule, could 
only peck by grains, because of her nightly 
feasts in the burial-place. My very rocking- 
horse,—there he is, with his nostrils turned 
completely inside-out, indicative of Blood !— 
should have a peg in his neck, by virtue thereof 
to fly away with me, as the wooden horse did 
with the Prince of Persia, in the sight of all 
his father’s Court. 

Yes, on every object. that I recognise 
among those upper branches of my Christmas 
Tree, I see this fairy light! When I wake in 
bed, at daybreak, on the cold dark winter 
mornings, the white snow dimly beheld, outside, 
through the frost on the window-pane, I hear 
Dinarzade. “Sister, sister, if you are yet 
awake, I pray you finish the history of the 
Young King of the Black Islands.” Schehe- 
razade replies, “If my lord the Sultan will 
suffer me to live another day, sister, I will 
not only finish that, but tell you a more won- 
derful story yet.” Then, the gracious Sultan 
goes out, giving no orders for the execution, 
and we all three breathe again. 

At this height of my tree I begin to see, 
cowering among the leaves—it may be born 
of turkey, or of pudding, or mince pie, or of 
these many fancies, jumbled with Robinson 
Crusoe on his desert island, Philip Quarll 
among the monkeys, Sandford and Merton 
with See. Barlow, Mother Bunch, and the 
Mask—or it may be the result of indigestion, 
assisted by imagination and over-doctoring— 
a prodigious nightmare. It is so exceedingly 
indistinct, that I don’t know why it’s fright- 
ful—but I know it is. I can only make out 
that it is an immense array of shapeless 
things, which appear to be planted on a vast 
exaggeration of the lazy-tongs that used to bear 
the toy soldiers, and to be slowly coming close 
to my eyes, and receding to an immeasurable 
distance. When it comes closest, it is worst. 
In connection with it, I desery remembrances 
of winter nights incredibly long ; of being sent 
early to bed, as a punishment for some small 
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offence, and waking in two hours, with a sen- | accidents and failures (particularly an unrea- 


sation of having been asleep two nights; of 
the leaden hopelessness of morning ever 
dawning ; and the oppression of a weight of 
remorse. 

And now, I see a wonderful row of little 
lights rise smoothly out of the ground, before 
a vast green curtain. Now, a bell rings—a 
magic bell, which still sounds in my ears 
unlike all other bells—and music plays, 


of orange-peel and oil. Anon, the magic bell 
commands the music to cease, and the great 
green curtain rolls itself up majestically, and 
The Play begins ! 
targis avenges the death of his master, foully 


murdered in the Forest of Bondy; and a} 


humorous Peasant with a red nose and a very 


little hat, whom I take from this hour forth ; 


to my bosom as a friend (I think he was a 
Waiter or an Hostler at a village Inn, but 
many years have passed since he and I have 
met), remarks that the sassigassity of that 
dog is indeed surprising ; and evermore this 
jocular conceit will live in my remembrance 
fresh and unfading, overtopping all possible 
jokes, unto the end of time. 
with bitter tears how poor Jane Shore, dressed 
all in white, and with her brown hair hanging 
down, went starving through the streets ; or 


how George Barnwell killed the worthiest | 


uncle that ever man had, and was afterwards 
so sorry for it that he ought to have been let 
off. Comes swift to comfort me, the Pantomime 
—stupendous Phenomenon !—when Clowns 
are shot from loaded mortars into the 
great chandelier, bright constellation that it 
is; when Harlequins, covered all over with 
scales of pure gold, twist and sparkle, like 
amazing fish ; when Pantaloon (whom I deem 
it no irreverence to compare in my own mind 
to my grandfather) puts red-hot pokers in his 


pocket,and cries “Here ’s somebody coming! ” | 
or taxes the Clown with petty larceny, by | 


saying “Now, I sawed you do it!” when 
Everything is capable, with the greatest ease, 
of being changed 


Now, too, I perceive my first experience of the 
dreary sensation—often to return in after- 


life—of being unable, next day, to get back | 
to the dull, settled world ; of wanting to live | 
for ever in the bright atmosphere I have | 
uitted ; of doting on the little Fairy, with | 


the wand like a celestial Barber’s Pole, and 
eons Sr a Fairy immortality along with her. 
Ah 's 


e comes back, in many shapes, as my | 


eye wanders down the branches of my Christ- 
mas Tree, and goes as often, and has never 
yet stayed by me ! 

Out of this delight springs the toy-theatre, 
—there it is, with its familiar proscenium, 
and ladies in feathers, in the boxes !—and all 
its attendant occupation with paste and glue, 


and gum, and water colors, in the getting-up of 
The Miller and his Men, and Elizabeth, or the 
Exile of Siberia. In spite of a few besetting 


The devoted dog of Mon-| 


i|the hand; again, near a city-gate, calling 





Or now, I learn | 


into Anything; and/| 
“Nothing is, but thinking makes it so.” 





sonable disposition in the respectable Kelmar, 
and some others, to become faint in the legs 
and double up, at exciting points of the drama), 
a teeming world of fancies so suggestive and 
all-embracing, that, far below it on my Christ- 
mas Tree, I see dark, dirty, real Theatres in 
the day-time, adorned with these associations 
as with the freshest garlands of the rarest 


| flowers, and charming me yet. 
amidst a buzz of voices, and a fragrant smell | 
| break my childish sleep! What images do I 


But hark! The Waits are playing, and they 


associate with the Christmas music as I see 
them set forth on the Christmas Tree? 
Known before all the others, keeping far 
apart from all the others, they gather round 
my little bed. An angel, speaking to a group 
of shepherds in a field ; some travellers, with 
eyes uplifted, following a star; a baby in a 
manger ; a child in a spacious temple, talking 
with grave men ; a solemn figure, with a mild 
and beautiful face, raising a dead girl by 
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back the son of a widow, on his bier, to life; 
a crowd of people looking through the 
opened roof of a chamber where he sits, and 
letting down a sick person on a bed, with 
ropes ; the same, in a tempest, walking on 
the water to a ship; again, on a sea-shore, 
teaching a great multitude; again, with a 
child upon his knee, and other children round ; 
again, restoring sight tothe blind, speech to 
the dumb, hearing to the deaf, health to the 
sick, strength to the lame, knowledge to the 
ignorant ; again, dying upon a Cross, watched 
by armed soldiers, a thick darkness coming 
on, the earth beginning to shake, and only 
one voice heard. “Forgive them, for they 
know not what they do!” 

Still, on the lower and maturer branches of 
the Tree, Christmas associations cluster thick. 
School-books shut up; Ovid and Virgil si- 
lenced ; the Rule of Three, with its cool imper- 
tinent enquiries, long disposed of; Terence 
and Plautus acted no more, in an arena of 
huddled desks and forms, all chipped, and 
notched, and inked ; cricket-bats, stumps, and 
balls, left higher up, with the smell of trodden 
grass and the softened noise of shouts in the 
evening air ; the tree is still fresh, still gay. 
If I no more come home at Christmas time, 
there will be girls and boys (thank Heaven !) 
while the World lasts ; andtheydo! Yonder 
they dance and play upon the branches of my 
Tree, God bless them, merrily, and my heart 
dances and plays too ! 5 

And I do come home at Christmas. We 
all do, or we all should. We all come home, 
or ought to come home, for a short holiday— 
the longer, the better—from the great board- 
ing-school, where we are for ever working at 
our arithmetical slates, to take, and give @ 
rest. As to going a visiting, where can we 
not go, if we will; where have we not been, 
when we would ; starting our fancy from our 
Christmas Tree ! 

Away into the winter prospect. 





There are 
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Charles Dickens.) 
many such upon the tree! On, by low-lying 
misty grounds, through fens and foys, up long 
hills, winding dark as caverns between thick 
plantations, almost shutting out the spark- 
ling stars; so, out on broad heights, until 
we stop at last, with sudden silence, at an 
avenue. The gate-bell has a deep, half-awful 
sound in the frosty air; the gate swings open 
on its hinges ; and, as we drive up to a great 
house, the glancing lights grow larger in the 
windows, and the opposing rows of trees 
seem to fall solemnly back on either side, to 
give us place. At intervals, all day, a 
frightened hare has shot across this whitened 
turf; or the distant clatter of a herd of deer 
trampling the hard frost, has, for the minute, 
crushed the silence too. Their watchful eyes 
beneath the fern may be shining now, if we 
could see them, like the icy dewdrops on the 
leaves; but they are still, and all is still. 
And so, the lights growing larger, and the 
trees falling back before us, and closing up 
again behind us, as if to forbid retreat, we 
come to the house. 

There is probably a smell of roasted 
chestnuts and other good comfortable things 
all the time, for we are telling Winter Stories 
—Ghost Stories, or more shame for us—round 





the Christmas fire ; and we have never stirred, | 
But, no 
matter for that. We came to the house, and it is | 
an old house, full of great chimneys where wood | 
is burnt on ancient dogs upon the hearth, and | 


except to draw a little nearer to it. 


crim Portraits (some of them with grim 


Legends, too) lower distrustfully from the} 
We are a middle- | 
aged nobleman, and. we make a generous | 


oaken panels of the walls. 


supper with owr host and hostess and their 
guests—it being Christmas-time, and the old 
house full of company—and then we go to 
bed. Our room is a very old room. 
hung with tapestry. 


and there is a great black bedstead, sup- 
ported at the toot by two yreat black 


figures, who seem to have come off a couple | 
the old Baronial Church in 


of tombs in 
the Park, for our particular accommodation. 
But, we are not a superstitious nobleman, and 
we don’t mind. Well! we dismiss our 
servant, lock the door, and sit before the fire 
in our dressing-gown, musing about a great 


many things. At length we go to bed. Well !} 


we can’t sleep. We toss and tumble, and 
can’t sleep. The embers on the hearth burn 
fitfully and make the room look ghostly. We 
can’t help peeping out over the counterpane, 
at the two black figures and the cavalier— 
that wicked-looking cavalier—in green. In 
the flickering light, they seem to advance and 
retire: which, though we are not by any 
means a superstitious nobleman, is not agree- 
able. Well! we get nervous—more and 
more nervous. We say “This is very foolish, 
but we can't stand this ; we "ll pretend to be 
ill, and knock up somebody.” Well! we are 
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It is! 
We don’t like the por- | 
trait of a cavalier in green, over the fireplace. | 
There are great black beams in the ceiling, | 
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just going to do it, when the locked door 
opens, and there comes in a young woman, 
deadly pale, and with long fair hair, who 
glides to the fire, and sits down in the chair 
we have left there, wringing her hands. Then, 
we notice that her clothes are wet. Our 
tongue cleaves to the roof of our mouth, and 
we can’t speak ; but, we observe her accurately. 
Her clothes are wet ; her long hair is dabbled 
with moist mud ; she is dressed in the fashion 
of two hundred years ago ; and she has at her 
girdle a bunch of rusty keys. Well! there she 
sits, and we can’t even faint, we are in such a 
state about it. Presently she gets up, and 
tries all the locks in the room with the rusty 
| keys, which won’t fit one of them; then, she 
| fixes her eyes on the Portrait of the Cavalier 
in green, and says, in a low, terrible voice, 
| “The stags know it!” After that, she wrings 
| her hands again, passes the bedside, and goes 
}out at the door. We hurry on our dressing- 
| gown, seize our pistols (we always travel with 
| pistols), and are following, when we find the 
| door locked. We turn the key, look out into 
the dark gallery ; no one there. We wander 
| away, and try to find our servant. Can’t be 
|done. We pace the gallery till daybreak ; 
|then return to our deserted room, fall asleep, 
and are awakened by our servant (nothing 
ever haunts Aim) and the shining sun. Well! 
we make a wretched breakfast, and all the 
company say we look queer. After break- 
fast, we go over the house with our host, 
and then we take him to the Portrait of 
the Cavalier in green, and then it all comes 
out. He was false to a young housekeeper 
once attached to that family, and famous 
for her beauty, who drowned herself in a 
pond, and whose body was discovered, after a 
long time, because the stags refused to drink 
of the water. Since which, it has been whis- 
pered that she traverses the house at midnight 
(but goes especially to that room where the 
Cavalier in green was wont to sleep), trying 
the old locks with her rusty keys. Well! 
we tell our host of what we have seen, and a 
shade comes over his features, and he begs it 
may be hushed up; and so it is, But, it’s all 
true ; and we said so, before we died (we are 
dead now) to many responsible people. 

There is no end to the old houses, with 
resounding galleries, and dismal state-bed- 
chambers, and haunted wings shut up for 
many years, through which we may ramble, 
with an agreeable creeping up our back, and 
encounter any number of Ghosts, but, (it is 
worthy of remark perhaps) reducible to a 
very few general types and classes ; for, Ghosts 
have little originality, and “walk” in a 
beaten track. ‘Thus, it comes to pass, that a 
certain room in a certain old hall, where a 
certain bad Lord, Baronet, Knight, or Gentle- 
man, shot himself, has certain planks in the 
floor from which the blood will not be taken 
out. You may scrape and scrape, as the 
present owner has done, or plane and plane, 
as his father did, or serub and scrub, as his 
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grandfather did, or burn and burn with strong 
acids, as his great-grandfather did, but, there 
the blood will still be—no redder and no 
paler—no more and no less—always just the 
same. Thus, in such another house there is a 
haunted door, that never will keep open ; or 
another door that never will keep shut ; ora 
haunted sound of a spinning-wheel, or a 
hammer, or a footstep, or a cry, or a sigh, or 
a horse’s tramp, or the rattling of a chain. 
Or else, there is a turret-clock, which, at the 
midnight hour, strikes thirteen when the 
head of the family is going to die; or a 
shadowy, immovable black carriage which at 
such a time is always seen by somebody, 
waiting near the great gates in the stable- 
yard. Or thus, it came to pass how Lady 
Mary went to pay a visit at a large wild house 
in the Scottish Highlands, and, being fatigued 
with her long journey, retired to bed early, 
and innocently said, next morning, at the 
breakfast-table, “How odd, to have so 
late a party last night, in this remote 
place, and not to tell me of it, before I 
went to bed!” Then, every one asked Lady 
Mary what she meant? Then, Lady Mary 
replied, “Why, all night long, the carriages 
were driving round and round the terrace, 
underneath my window!” Then, the owner 
of tize house turned pale, and so did his Lady, 
and Charles Macdoodle of Macdoodle signed 
to Lady Mary to say no more, and every one 
was silent. After breakfast, Charles Macdoodle 
told Lady Mary that it was a tradition in the 
family that those rumbling carriages on the 
terrace betokened death. And so it proved, 
for, two months afterwards, the Lady of the 
mansion died. And Lady Mary, who was a 
Maid of Honour at Court, often told this 
story to the old Queen Charlotte ; by this 
token that the old King always said, “Eh, 
eh? What, what? Ghosts, Ghosts? No 
such thing, no such thing!” And never left 
off saying so, until he went to bed. 

Or, a friend of somebody’s, whom most of us 
know, when he was a young man at college, 
had a particular friend, with whom he made the 
compact that, if it were possible for the Spirit 
to return to this earth after its separation from 
the body, he of the twain who first died, should 
reappear to the other. In course of time, this 
compact was forgotten by our friend; the two 
young men having progressed in life, and 
taken diverging paths that were wide asunder. 
But, one night, many years afterwards, our 
friend, being in the North of England, and 
staying for the night in an Inn, on the York- 
shire Moors, happened to look out of bed ; 
and there, in the moonlight, leaning on a 
Bureau near the window, stedfastly regarding 
him, saw his old College friend! The appear- 
ance being solemnly addressed, replied, in a 
kind of whisper, but very audibly, “ Do not 
come near me. I am dead. I am here to 
redeem my promise. I come from another 
world, but may not disclose its secrets!” 
Then, the whole form becoming paler, melted, 


as it were, into the moonlight, and faded 
away. 
| Or, there was the daughter of the first occu- 
|pier of the picturesque Elizabethan house, 
|so famous in our neighbourhood. You have 
|heard about her? No! Why, She went out 
one summer evening, at twilight, when she 
was a beautiful girl, just seventeen years of 
age, to gather flowers in the garden ; and pre- 
| sently came running, terrified, into the hall to 
jher father, saying, “Oh, dear father, I have 
met myself!” He took her in his arms, and 
told her it was fancy, but she said “Oh no! I 
met myself in the broad walk, and I was pale 
|and gathering withered fiowers, and I turned 
imy head, and held them up!” And, that 
night, she died ; and a picture of her story was 
| begun, though never finished, and they say it 
is somewhere in the house to this day, with 
|its face to the wall. 

Or, the uncle of my brother’s wife was 
| riding home on horseback, one mellow evening 
at sunset, when, in a green lane close to his 
j}own house, he saw a man, standing before 
him, in the very centre of the ‘narrow way. 
| “ Why does that man in the cloak stand there!” 
he thought. “ Does he want me to ride over 
|him?” But the figure never moved. He 
felt a strange sensation at seeing it so still, 
|but slackened his trot and rode forward. 
| When he was so close to it, as almost to touch 
|it with his stirrup, his horse shied, and the 
‘figure glided up the bank, in a curious, un- 
earthly manner—backward, and without 
seeming to use its feet—and was gone. The 
uncle of my brother’s wife, exclaiming, 
“Good Heaven! It’s my cousin Harry, from 
| Bombay !” put spurs to his horse, which was 
suddenly in a profuse sweat, and, wondering at 
‘such strange behaviour, dashed round to the 
|front of his house. There, he saw the same 
| figtire, just passing in at the long french win- 
‘dow of the drawing-room, opening on the 
ground, He threw his bridle to a servant, and 
hastened in after it.. His sister was sitting 
|there, alone. “Alice, where ’s my cousin 
|Harry?” “Your cousin Harry, John?” 
|“ Yes. From Bombay. I met him in the lane 
|just now, and saw him enter here, this in- 
stant.” Not a creature had been seen by any 
}one ; and in that hour and minute, as it after- 
| wards appeared, this cousin died in India. 

Or, it was a certain sensible old maiden 
lady, who died at ninety-nine, and retained 
her faculties to the last, who really did see 
the Orphan Boy; a story which has often 
been incorrectly told, but, of which the real 
|truth is this—because it is, in fact, a story 
| belonging to our family—and she was a con- 
nexion of our family. When she was about 
forty years of age, and still an uncommonly 
fine woman (her lover died young, which was 
the reason why she never married, though she 
had many offers), she went to stay at a place 
in Kent, which her brother, an India-Mer- 
chant, had newly bought. There was a story 
that this place had once been held in trust, by 
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the guardian of a young boy : who was himself 
the next heir, and who killed the young boy by 
harsh and cruel treatment. She knew nothing 
of that. It has been said that there was a Cage 
in her bed-room in which the guardian used 
to put the boy. There was no such thing. 
There was only a closet. She went to bed, 
made no alarm whatever in the night, and in 
the morning said composedly to her maid 
when she came in, “Who is the pretty forlorn- 
looking child who has been peeping out 
of that closet all night?” The maid replied 
by giving a loud scream, and instantly 
decamping. She was surprised ; but, she was 
a woman of remarkable strength of mind, and 
she dressed herself and went down stairs, and 
closeted herself with her brother. “ Now, 
Walter,” she said, “I have been disturbed all 
night by a pretty, forlorn-looking boy, who 
has been constantly peeping out of that closet 
in my room, which I can’t open. This is some 
trick.” “Iam afraid not, Charlotte,” said he, 
“for it is the legend of the house. It is the 
Orphan Boy. What did he do?” “ He 
opened the door softly,” said she, “and peeped 
out. Sometimes, he came a step or two into 


the room. Then, I called to him, to encourage | 
him, and he shrunk, and shuddered, and crept | 
“'The closet | 


in again, and shut the door.” 
has no communication, Charlotte,” said her 
brother, “with any other part of the house, 
and it’s nailed up.” This was undeniably 
true, and it took two carpenters a whole fore- 
noon to get it open, for examination. Then, 
she was satisfied that she had seen the Orphan 
Boy. 
story is, that he was also seen by three of her 
brother’s sons, in succession, who all died 
young. On the occasion of each child being 
taken ill, he came home in a heat, twelve 
hours before, and said, Oh, Mamma, he had 
been playing under a particular oak-tree, in a 
certain meadow, with a strange boy—a pretty, 
forlorn-looking boy, who was very timid, and 
made signs! From fatal experience, the 
parents came to know that this was the 
Orphan Boy, and that the course of that child 


whom he chose for his little playmate was | 


surely run. 
Legion is the name of the German castles, 
where we sit up alone to wait for the Spectre— 


where we are shown into a room, made com-| 
paratively cheerful for our reception—where | 


we glance round at the shadows, thrown on 
the blank walls by the crackling fire—where 
we feel very lonely when the village innkeeper 


and his pretty daughter have retired, after | 


laying down a fresh store of wood upon the 


. a | 
hearth, and setting forth on the small table | 
such supper-cheer as a cold roast capon, | J 
| my law-tutor’s chambers for the ostensible pur- 


bread, grapes, and a flask of old Rhine wine— 
where the reverberating doors close on their 
retreat, one after another, like so many peals 
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in whose society we draw yet nearer to the 
fire, while the schoolboy in the corner opens 
his eyes wide and round, and flies off the foot- 
stool he has chosen for his seat, when the 
door accidentally blows open. Vast is the 
crop of such fruit, shining on our Christmas 
Tree; in blossom, almost at the very top; 
ripening all down the boughs! 

Among the later toys and fancies hanging 
there—as idle often and less pure—be the 
images once associated with the sweet old 
Waits, the softened music in the night, ever un- 
alterable ! Encircled by the social thoughts of 
Christmas time, still let the benignant figure 
of my chiidhood stand unchanged! In every 
cheerful image and suggestion that the season 
brings, may the bright star that rested above 
the poor roof, be the star of all the Christian 
world! A moment’s pause, O vanishing tree, 
of which the lower boughs are dark to me as 
yet, and let me look once more! I know 
there. are blank spaces on thy branches, 
where eyes that I have loved, have shone and 
smiled ; from which they are departed. But, 
far above, I see the raiser of the dead girl, 
and the Widow’s Son; and God is good! If 
Age be hiding for me in the unseen portion 
of thy downward growth, O may I, with a grey 
head, turn a child’s heart to that figure yet, 
and a child’s trustfulness and confidence ! 

Now, the tree is decorated with bright 
merriment, and song, and dance, and cheer- 
fulness. And they are welcome. Innocent 
and welcome be they ever held, beneath the 


| branches of the Christmas Tree, which cast 
But, the wild and terrible part of the | 


no gloomy shadow! But, as it sinks into the 
ground, I hear a whisper going through the 
leaves. “This, in commemoration of the law 
of love and kindness, mercy and compassion. 
This, in remembrance of Me!” 
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A BACHELOR’s life is not without its at- 
tractions. Freedom of will and action are, at 
least, among a bachelor’s joys; but experience 
has taught me that, after a certain time, such 
absence from restraint resolves itself into that 
species of liberty which Macaulay touchingly 
designates “the desolate freedom of the wild 
ass.” 

I came to London about ten years ago to 
study for the bar. I was entered at the Inner 
Temple, and, as far as the dinner-eating went, 
I can safely assert that I was an ornament to 
I adorned the margin of my copy 
of “ Burn’s Justice” with caricatures of the 
benchers ; and my friends appended facetious 
notes to my “Blackstone.” I went to the 
masquerade in my gown; and strolled down to 


pose of reading, about two p.m, daily. In short, 
I went through the usual routine of young 


of sullen thunder—and where, about the small | gentlemen of ardent temperaments and com- 
hours of the night, we come into the know-| petent means when they begin life: like most 


ledge of divers supernatural mysteries. Legion 


1s the name of the haunted German students, 


men, also, the pace of my fast days moderated 
in due time. About the time of my call to 
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grandfather did, or burn and burn with strong 
acids, as his great-grandfather did, but, there 
the blood will still be—no redder and no 
paler—no more and no less—always just the 
same. Thus, in such another house there is a 
haunted door, that never will keep open ; or 
another door that never will keep shut ; ora 
haunted sound of a spinning-wheel, or a 
hammer, or a footstep, or a cry, or a sigh, or 
a horse’s tramp, or the rattling of a chain. 
Or else, there is a turret-clock, which, at the 
midnight hour, strikes thirteen when the 
head of the family is going to die; or a 
shadowy, immovable black carriage which at 
such a time is always seen by somebody, 
waiting near the great gates in the stable- 
yard. Or thus, it came to pass how Lady 
Mary went to pay a visit at a large wild house 
in the Scottish Highlands, and, being fatigued 
with her long journey, retired to bed early, 
and innocently said, next morning, at the 
breakfast-table, “How odd, to have 
late a party last night, in this remote 
place, and not to tell me of it, before I 
went to bed!” Then, every one asked Lady 
Mary what she meant ? 
replied, “Why, all night long, the carriages 
were driving round and round the terrace, 
underneath my window !” 
of tixe house turned pale, and so did his Lady, 
and Charles Macdoodle of Macdoodle signed 
to Lady Mary to say no more, and every one 


was silent. After breakfast, Charles Macdoodle | 


told Lady Mary that it was a tradition in the 
family that those rumbling carriages on the 
terrace betokened death. And so it proved, 
for, two months afterwards, the Lady of the 
mansion died. And Lady Mary, who was a 
Maid of Honour at Court, often told this 
story to the old Queen Charlotte ; by this 
token that the old King always said, “Eh, 
eh? What, what? Ghosts, Ghosts? No 
such thing, no such thing!” And never left 
off saying so, until he went to bed. 

Or, a friend of somebody’s, whom most of us 
know, when he was a young man at college, 
had a particular friend, with whom he made the 
compact that, if it were possible for the Spirit 
to return to this earth after its separation from 
the body, he of the twain who first died, should 


reappear to the other. In course of time, this | 


compact was forgotten by our friend; the two 
young men having progressed in life, and 
taken diverging paths that were wide asunder. 
But, one night, many years afterwards, our 
friend, being in the North of England, and 
staying for the night in an Inn, on the York- 
shire Moors, happened to look out of bed; 
and there, in the moonlight, leaning on a 
Bureau near the window, stedfastly regarding 
him, saw his old College friend! The appear- 
ance being solemnly addressed, replied, in a 
kind of whisper, but very audibly, “Do not 
come near me. I am dead. I am here to 
redeem my promise. I come from another 
world, but may not disclose its secrets!” 
Then, the whole form becoming paler, melted, 
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Then, Lady Mary | 


Then, the owner | 


jas it were, into the moonlight, 
| away. 

| Or, there was the daughter of the first oceu- 
|pier of the picturesque Elizabethan house, 
|so famous in our neighbourhood. You have 
heard about her? No! Why, She went out 
one summer evening, at twilight, when she 
was a beautiful girl, just seventeen years of 
|age, to gather flowers in the garden ; and pre- 
| sently came running, terrified, into the hall to 
jher father, saying, “Oh, dear father, I have 
met myself!” He took her in his arms, and 
told her it was fancy, but she said “Oh no! I 
met myself in the broad walk, and I was pale 
jand gathering withered flowers, and I turned 
|my head, and held them up!” And, that 
night, she died ; and a picture of her story was 
begun, though never finished, and they say it 
is somewhere in the house to this day, with 
its face to the wall. 

Or, the uncle of my brother’s wife was 
riding home on horseback, one mellow evening 
at sunset, when, in a green lane close to his 
own house, he saw a man, standing before 
him, in the very centre of the ‘narrow way. 
“Why does that man in the cloak stand there!” 
he thought. “Does he want me to ride over 
him?” But the figure never moved. He 
felt a strange sensation at seeing it so still, 
but slackened his trot and rode forward. 
When he was so close to it, as almost to touch 
it with his stirrup, his horse shied, and the 
figure glided up the bank, in a curious, un- 
jearthly manner—backward, and _ without 
seeming to use its feet—and was gone. The 
juncle of my brother’s wife, exclaiming, 
“Good Heaven! It’s my cousin Harry, from 
Bombay !” put spurs to his horse, which was 
suddenly in a profuse sweat, and, wondering at 
such strange behaviour, dashed round to the 
front of his house. There, he saw the same 
| figiire, just passing in at the long french win- 
dow of the drawing-room, opening on the 
ground, He threw his bridle toa servant, and 
hastened in after it.. His sister was sitting 
there, alone. “Alice, where’s my cousin 
|Harry?” “Your cousin Harry, John?” 
|“Yes. From Bombay. I met him in the lane 
just now, and saw him enter here, this in- 
| stant.” Not a creature had been seen by any 
one ; and in that hour and minute, as it after- 

yards appeared, this cousin died in India. 

Or, it was a certain sensible old maiden 
lady, who died at ninety-nine, and retained 
her faculties to the last, who really did see 
|the Orphan Boy; a story which has often 
been incorrectly told, but, of which the real 
|truth is this—because it is, in fact, a story 
| belonging to our family—and she was a con- 
nexion of our family. When she was about 
forty years of age, and still an uncommonly 
fine woman (her lover died young, which was 
the reason why she never married, though she 
had many offers), she went to stay at a place 
in Kent, which her brother, an India-Mer- 
chant, had newly bought. There was a story 
that this place had once been held in trust, by 


and faded 
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the guardian of a young boy : who was himself] in whose society we draw yet nearer to the 
the next heir, and who killed the young boy by | fire, while the schoolboy in the corner opens 
harsh and cruel treatment. She knew nothing | his eyes wide and round, and flies off the foot- 
of that. It has been said that there was a Cage | stool he has chosen for his seat, when the 
in her bed-room in which the guardian used|door accidentally blows open. Vast is the 
to put the boy. There was no such thing. | crop of such fruit, shining on our Christmas 
There was only a closet. She went to bed,| Tree; in blossom, almost at the very top; 
made no alarm whatever in the night, and in | ripening all down the boughs ! 
the morning said composedly to her maid} Among the later toys and fancies hanging 
when she came in, “Who is the pretty forlorn-|there—as idle often and less pure—be the 
looking child who has been peeping out|images once associated with the sweet old 
of that closet all night?” The maid replied | Waits, the softened music in the night, ever un- 
by giving a loud scream, and instantly |alterable! Encircled by the social thoughts of 
deeamping. She was surprised ; but, she was | Christmas time, still let the benignant figure 
a woman of remarkable strength of mind, and | of my childhood stand unchanged! In every 
she dressed herself and went down stairs, and | cheerful image and suggestion that the season 
closeted herself with her brother. “ Now, | brings, may the bright star that rested above 
Walter,” she said, “I have been disturbed all| the poor roof, be the star of all the Christian 
night by a pretty, forlorn-looking boy, who| world! A moment’s pause, O vanishing tree, 
has been constantly peeping out of that closet | of which the lower boughs are dark to me as 
in my room, which I can’t open. This is some] yet, and let me look once more! I know 
trick.” “ Lam afraid not, Charlotte,” said he,} there. are blank spaces on thy branches, 
“for it is the legend of the house. It is the | where eyes that I have loved, have shone and 
Orphan Boy. What did he do?” “ He|smiled; from which they are departed. But, 
opened the door softly,” said she, “and peeped | far above, I see the raiser of the dead girl, 
out. Sometimes, he came a step or two into/and the Widow’s Son; and God is good! If 
the room. Then, I called to him, to encourage} Age be hiding for me in the unseen portion 
him, and he shrunk, and shuddered, and crept | of thy downward growth, O may I, with a grey 
in again, and shut the door.” “The closet | head, turn a child’s heart to that figure yet, 
has no communication, Charlotte,” said her! and a child’s trustfulness and confidence ! 
brother, “with any other part of the house,} Now, the tree is decorated with bright 
and it’s nailed up.” This was undeniably | merriment, and song, and dance, and cheer- 
true, and it took two carpenters a whole fore-| fulness. And they are welcome. Innocent 
noon to get it open, for examination. Then,|}and welcome be they ever held, beneath the 
she was satisfied that she had seen the Orphan | branches of the Christmas Tree, which cast 
Boy. But, the wild and terrible part of the|no gloomy shadow! But, as it sinks into the 
story is, that he was also seen by three of her | ground, I hear a whisper going through the 
brother’s sons, in succession, who all died| leaves. “This, in commemoration of the law 
young. On the occasion of each child being} of love and kindness, mercy and compassion. 
taken ill, he came home in a heat, twelve} This, in remembrance of Me!” 
hours before, and said, Oh, Mamma, he had | ———---——— aes ans 
been playing under a particular oak-tree, in a CHRISTMAS IN LODGINGS. 
certain meadow, with a strange boy—a pretty, ; 
forlorn-looking boy, who was very timid, and| A BACHELOR’s life is not without its at- 
made signs! From fatal experience, the|tractions. Freedom of will and action are, at 
parents came to know that this was the| least, among a bachelor’s joys; but experience 
Orphan Boy, and that the course of that child| has taught me that, after a certain time, such 
whom he chose for his little playmate was| absence from restraint resolves itself into that 
surely run, species of liberty which Macaulay touchingly 
Legion is the name of the German castles, | designates “the desolate freedom of the wild 
where we sit up alone to wait for the Spectre—| ass.” 
where we are shown into a room, made com-| I came to London about ten years ago to 
paratively cheerful for our reception—where | study for the bar. Iwas entered at the Inner 
we glance round at the shadows, thrown on| Temple, and, as far as the dinner-eating went, 
the blank walls by the crackling fire—where | I can safely assert that I was an ornament to 
we feel very lonely when the village innkeeper |the Hall. I adorned the margin of my copy 
and his pretty daughter have retired, after|of “Burn’s Justice” with caricatures of the 
laying down a fresh store of wood upon the | benchers ; and my friends appended facetious 
hearth, and setting forth on the small table | notes to my “Blackstone.” I went to the 
such supper-cheer as a cold roast capon, | masquerade in my gown; and strolled down to 
bread, grapes, and a flask of old Rhine wine— | my law-tutor’s chambers for the ostensible pur- 
where the reverberating doors close on their | pose of reading, about two p.m, daily. In short, 
retreat, one after another, like so many peals|[ went through the usual routine of young 
of sullen thunder—and where, about the small | gentlemen of ardent penne and com- 
hours of the night, we come into the know- | petent means when they begin life: like most 
ledge of divers supernatural mysteries. Legion | men, also, the pace of my fast days moderated 
is the name of the haunted German students, |in due time. About the time of my call to 
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the bar I began to study. My old com- 
panions, finding that I was becoming, what 
they were pleased to designate, “slow,” 
dropped off. I entered into the solitude of| 
lodgings, near Brunswick Square, and read 
eagerly. Still I found it necessary to relieve | 
my legal studies with copious draughts from | 
all the great fountains of inspiration, and I} 
fear, that even when I was endeavouring to 
erack the hardest passages of “ Blackstone,” 
my ideas continually reverted either to the | 
grace of Montaigne, the wit of Congreve and 
Pope, the sparkle and depth of Shakspeare, 
or the massive grandeur of Milton. By 


degrees my books became my dearest, my | 
? > - 


only associate. Though as a companion and 
friend I had decidedly fallen off, I improved 
as a lodger: J kept regular hours, and paid 
all my bills punctually. 
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portion as I grew domestic. She favoured 
me with her history from the time of her 
birth. I knew how she took the measles; 
the precise effect of her visit to a vaccine 


establishment; the origin of a scar over'| 


her left eye-brow ; the income of her brother 
in Somersetshire; the number of kittens | 
which her cat annually produced ; the cha-| 
racter she gave her last servant; and the 
fond affection she had lavished upon a brute | 
ofa husband. These matters, however, were | 
intrusted to me in confidence ; and, to use an | 
original phrase, they shall be buried with me | 
in my grave! I had no occasion to repay my 
landlady’s confidence with my own, because 
she paid herself. I could keep no secrets 
from her. She knew the contents of my} 
trunks, desks, and drawers, as well as I did— 
better, for, if I lost any little article, I never, 
perhaps, missed it. I was seldom allowed to | 
wear a pair of dress gloves more than once : | 
when .a collar was not to be had, “them! 
washerwomen was,” I was told, “always a| 
losing of something or other.” Iam sure the | 
flavour of my tea, the quality of my mutton, | 
and the excellence of my coals, were no} 
secrets:to my landlady: but she had many | 
good qualities, so I ate what she left me in 
silence and in peace. 

Despite my but too prying landlady, how- | 
ever, I got on very well by myself; and, | 
like men who live alone, I became egotistic | 
and lazy. I thought of the weaver at his| 
loom; the lawyer burning the midnight | 
composition over his brief; the author, with | 
his throbbing temples, hard at work ; and L| 
rejoiced quietly by my fire and in my books. 
There was a selfish pleasure in the conviction | 
that my case was so much better than that of! 
thousands of the toilers and strugglers of the 
earth. This I found a capital philosophy for | 
every day in the year—except one. On that 
day my landlady entered my room, and, with | 
a few words, blighted my happiness, and | 
made me miserable as the veriest outcast. 

“Beg pardon for interrupting you,” the 
worthy soul said, “ but I wish to know whe-' 


‘left to my solitude. 


that the 


| hailed 
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ther you dine at home on Christmas Day, 
Though, of course, you will be with your 
friends—but I thought I might as well make 
sure.” 

The good woman must have noticed my 
confusion. I stammered out something in the 
most awkward manner; but contrived to 
make her understand, in the end, that I 


| should dine at home, 


“On Christmas Day, Sir?” the woman re- 
peated, with particular emphasis, “I’m 
talking about Christmas Day, when every 
gentleman dines with his friends and rela- 
tions; leastways, all the gentlemen J ever 
had, have done so.” 

“ My friends live in Scotland, where Christ- 
mas is no festival,’ I replied, rather relieved 
at the opportunity of explaining my solitary 


| condition. 
My landlady grew confidential, in pro-| 


“Well, dear a-me!” my landlady went on 
to say, “that ’s very awkard, very awkard, Sir, 
indeed. Dear, dear a-me, what shall I do? 
My table, down stairs, won’t hold any thing 
like fifteen !” 

Fifteen persons to greet my landlady on 
Christmas Day, and not a soul to break bread 
with me! I saw, at once, the tendency of 
her observation as to the size of her table; 
and willingly offered to vacate my room 
for her great annual festivity. This offer 
was eagerly accepted, and once more I was 
From that moment 
my fortitude deserted me. I knew that 
the weaver would enjoy his Christmas feast ; 
lawyer would throw aside his 
brief, and abating his professional solemnity, 
would, on Christmas Day, make merry ; and 
that the author would leave the pen in the 
inkstand to be jolly during a great portion of 
those twenty-four happy hours. Let me con- 
fess that I felt sick at heart—stupidly and 
profoundly dejected. 

On Christmas Eve the maid came into 
my room, and, with a beaming face, begged 
that I would allow her to decorate it with 
holly :—she said nothing about the misletoe 
which she carried under her apron, but J saw 
her dexterously fasten it above the door-way. 
I was very lonely that evening. The six square 
yards of space which I occupied were the 
only six square yards in the neighbourhood 
not occupied by laughing human creatures. 
The noise of my landlady and her relatives 
below made me savage ; and when she sent 
up the servant to ask whether I would like to 
step below, and take a stir at the pudding, 
my “no!” was given in such a decided tone 
that the poor girl vanished with miraculous 
celerity. . 

The knocks at the street-door were inces- 
sant. First it was the turkey, then the 
apples, oranges, and chesnuts, for dessert, then 
the new dinner-set, then the sirloin. Each 
separate item of the approaching feast was 
with smothered welcomes by the 
women, who rushed into the passage to exa- 
mine and greet it. Presently a knock re- 
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sounded through the house, that had to me a 
solemn and highly unpleasant sound, though 
it could not have differed from the preceding 
knocks. I listened to the opening of the door, 
and heard my landlady, in a sympathetic tone 
of voice, declare, that “it was only the first- 
floor’s steak ;—poor fellow!” My loneliness, 
then, was a theme of pitiful consideration with 
the people below! I was very angry, and 
paced my room with rapid strides. I thought 
I would wear cotton-wool for the next four- 
and-twenty hours, to shut out the din of} 
general enjoyment. I tried, after a short 
time, to compose myself to my book; but, 
just as I was about to take it down from the 
shelf, the servant, having occasion to enter 
my room, informed me, in a high state of| 
chuckling excitement, that “ missis’s friends 
was a going to light up a snap-dragon!” 
—and the shouts that burst upon me a 
few minutes afterwards confirmed the girl’s 
report. I was now fairly savage, and, havin 
called for my candle, in a loud determine 
voice, went to bed, with the firm conviction 
that the revellers below were my sworn 
enemies, and with the resolution of giving 
warning on the following morning—yes, on 
Christmas Day. 

Brooding over the revenge I promised myself |} 
for the following morning, I went to sleep, and 
dreamed of the Arctic solitudes and the 
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impertinence of the request. But I was too 
proud to allow my landlady the least insight 
into the real state of my feelings. Poor soul! 
it was not her fault that I had no circle within 
my reach ; yet I remember that throughout 
the day I regarded her as the impersonation 
of fiendish malice. 

After I had dined she came to ask me if there 
was anything she could do forme? I regarded 
her intrusion only as one prompted by a 
vulgar wish to show me her fine ribbons and 
jaunty cap, and curtly told her that I did not 
require her services. To relieve myself of 
the load of vexation which oppressed me, I 
strolled into the streets ; but I was soon driven 
back to my landlady’s little parlour—the 
gaiety that resounded from every house, and 
| the deserted streets without, were even more 
annoying than her marked attention. I sat 
down once more, and doggedly read the 
heavy verse of Jean. I called for my 
tea; and, in reply, I was informed that I 
should have it directly the dinner was over 
up-stairs. My patience was giving way 
rapidly. My tea was produced, however, 
after a considerable delay ; and I then thought 
I would make a desperate attempt to forget 
the jovial scenes that were going forward in 
every nook and corner of the country—save 
in my desolate, sombre, close back parlour. 


|I swung my feet upon the fender, leisurely 





Sahara Desert. I was standing at a dry) 
well, surrounded, on all sides, by endless sand, | 
when a loud rumbling noise broke upon my 
dream. I awoke, and heard a heavy footstep | 
passing my chamber. I started from my bed, 
flung open my door, and shouted, “ Who’s | 
there ?” 

“It’s only me, Sir, 
puddin’ in the copper,” 
cheerful voice. 

Here was a delightful opening scena of my 
Christmas Day. I believe I muttered a wish, 


a going for to put the 
said an uncommonly | 


that my landlady’s pudding had been in a| 


locality where it might boil at any time with- 
out disturbing any lodger 

That morning | rang four times for my hot 
water, three times for my boots, and was 
asked to eat cold ham instead of my usual 
eggs, because no room could be spared at the 
fre to boil them. 
lady’s back parlour, and was intruded upon, 
every minute, because a thousand things 
wanted “for up-stairs ” were left in odd nooks 
and corners of the room. I had no easy-chair. 
My books were all “put away,” save a copy 
of “ Jean Racine,” which I had taken down by 
mistake for a volume of the “ Racine.” My 
breakfast-table could not be cleared for three 
hours after I had finished my meal. I was 
asked to allow a saucepan to be placed upon 
my fire. It was suggested to me that I might 
dine at two o'clock, in order to have my 
repast over and cleared away before the feast 
up-stairs began. I assented to this propo- 
tition with ill-feigned carelessuess—although 


my blood boiled (like the pudding) at the 


I oceupied my land-| 


filled the bowl of my meerschaum, and was 
about to mix my first fragrant cup, when that 
horrible servant again made her appearance, 
holding a dark steaming lump of something, 
on a plate. 

“ Please, Sir, missis’s compliments, and 
p'raps you’d accept this bit of Christmas 
puddin’ ?” 

I could have hurled it, plate and all, into 
|the yard below. I saw myself at once an 
| object of profound pity and charity to the 
‘company above. Although I am extremely 
fond of that marvellous compound of good 
things eaten with brandy-sauce on Christmas 
Day, I could not have touched my landlady’s 
| proffered plateful for any consideration. I 
gave a medical reason for declining the dainty, 
and once more turned to my pipe and my tea. 
As the white smoke curled from my mouth a 
waking dream stole over me. I fancied that 
I was Robinson Crusoe: my parrot dead, and 
my dog run away. I cursed fate that had 
consigned me to a solitude. I recited a few 
verses from Keats aloud, and the sound of my 
voice seemed strange and harsh. I poked the 
fire, and whistled, and hummed—to restore 
myself to the full enjoyment, or rather to the 
misery, of my senses. The tea on that even- 
ing only was green tea. I felt its effects. 
I grew nervous and irritable. 

‘The servant once more invaded my seclusion 
—what could she want now ? 

“Please, Sir, have you done with the tea- 
things? I’m a going to wash ’em for up- 
stairs.” 

“Take them ;’ I replied, not very grace- 
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fully. The servant thanked me, as I thought, 
with impertinent good-nature and cleared the 
table. 

About this time, sounds of merriment began 
to resound from the Christmas party. The 
shrill laughter of children was mingled with 
the hoarse guffaws of their parents ; and the 
house shook at intervals with the romps of 
both parties. In the height of my desolate 
agony it gave me no little consolation to think 
that those children who were at their games, 
would probably dance to the tune of a tutor’s 
cane at no distant interval. Such was my 
envy at the exuberant mirth that reached me 
in fitful gusts as the doors were opened or 
shut, that I felt all sorts of uncharitableness, 
Presently there was a lull in the langhter- 
storm. I began to hope that the party was 
about to break up. A gentle footstep was 
audible, descending the stairs. There was a 
smothered call for Mary. Mary obeyed the 
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summons; and the following dialogue was | 


whispered in the passage: 

“Did he eat the pudding ?” 

“No, Mum—he was afraid of it: and he 
was so cross !” 

“Cross! I was going to ask him to join 
us: do you think he would, Mary ?” 


“Bless you,no Mum! He jine! I think! 


I see him a jining! Nothing pleases him. 
He’s too high for anybody. I never see the 
likes of him !” 

The feet then ascended the stairs, and after 
another pause of a few moments, the din of 
merriment was resumed. I was furious at 


the sympathy which my loneliness created. | 


I could bear the laughter and shouting of| 


the Christmas party no longer, and once more 
with a determination of having my revenge, 
I went to bed. I lay there for several hours ; 
and did not close my eyes before I had vowed 
solemnly that I would not pass another 
Christmas Day in solitude, and in lodgings— 
and I did’nt. 


In the course of the following year, I 
married the lovely daughter of Mr. Serjeant 
Shuttleface. My angel was a most astonishing 
pianoforte performer, and copied high art 
pictures in Berlin wool with marvellous skill, 
but was curiously ignorant of housekeeping ; 
80, we spent the beginning of our wedded 
bliss in furnished apartments in order that 
she might gain experience gradually. 

On one point, however, [ was resolute ; I 
would not spend a second Christmas Day in 
lodgings. I took a house, therefore, towards 
the close of the year, and repeatedly urged 
my wife to vacate our apartments that we 
may set up forourselves. This responsibility 
she shrunk from with unremitting reluctance. 
There were besides innumerable delays. Car- 
pets wouldn’t fit ; painters wouldn’t work above 
one day a week: paper-hangers hung fire ; 
and blacksmiths, charging by the day, did no 
more than one day’s work in six. Time wore 
on. December came, advanced, and it seemed 
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to be my fate to undergo another Christmas 
torment. However, to my inexpressible joy, 
everything was announced to be in readiness 
on the twenty-fourth. My sposa had by 
this time learnt enough of housekeeping to 
feel strong enough for its duties, and on 
Christmas Eve we left our rooms in Bed- 
ford Square, and took our Christmas pud- 
ding, in a cab, to my suburban villa near 
Fulham. And a merry Christmas we made 
of it! I don’t think I ever ate a_ better 
pudding, though I have eaten a good many 
since then. 


CHRISTMAS IN THE NAVY. 


IF there be any fire, above all fires, in which 
one ought to be able to see pleasant “ figures,” 
it is a Christmas fire. So I will just plant 
myself opposite my log, and look for some 
pleasant images of memory, to recal Christmas 
at sea. 


“Lash up hammocks!” The pipe of the 


| boatswain’s mate thrills shrilly through the 


lower-deck some winter morning, at four 
o'clock. You begin to be gradually aware 
that you are an officer in Her Maijesty’s 
service once more; that you belong to the 
“ Bustard ;” and that you have got the morn- 
ing watch. Of the last fact, the quartermaster 
makes you most thoroughly aware, by routing 
away at the “nettles” of your hammock (very 


jmuch like a boy routing out a blackbird’s 
|nest) ; and so does the young gentleman you 
\are to relieve, who, having called the lieute- 


nant of the next watch, glides alongside you, 
and says, “ Be quick up, Charley. I’m very 
sleepy.” 

“Is it cold?” 

“ Infernally !” 

You temporise for five minutes. You think 
about Lord Nelson. At last you hear “Watch 
to muster!” Yow have to muster that watch. 
Out you jump, fling yourself into blanket 
trousers and a tremendous coat, and run up 
on deck. The watch are gathering aft ; the 
quartermaster brings a lantern ; you produce 
your watch-bill, and commence calling over 
the names. If you are a man of idle habits, 
your watch-bill is probably in an incorrect 
state. Among the main-top-men you come 
to the name “Tomkins.” “Tomkins!” you 
ery. No answer. “Tomkins!” (with indig- 
nation). A voice answers “Dead.” ‘There is 
a kind of solemnity about that, which touches 
you rather poetically. But the lieutenant of 
your watch is affected by it in a more homely 
way, and indulges in a growl. However, @ 
man’s watch-bills, and quarter-bills, and divi- 
sion-lists, can’t be always right. I remember 
that my friend Childers, of the “ Rhinoceros,” 
who had no division-list at all, used to — 
up a copy of “Thomson’s Seasons,” whic 
looked rather like one, and by judiciously 
asking the men what their names were, first, 
and then roaring them out, afterwards, 
rubbed on very well. 
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You glance round the ship. The rigging 
is glittering with icicles, and looks like a 
tremendous chandelier. We suppose you to 
be at anchor somewhere. Halifax is a very 
good place for a winter scene,—a very hospi- 
table place, and capital quarters for salmon. 
Or, what do you say to Athens? It sounds 
too warm for a jolly Christmas; but, in 
reality, it is sometimes terribly cold. ‘There 
is a wind that comes down from Russia as 


| ' biting and peremptory as an ukase. 








laid bullets instead of jolly edible eggs— 


But at present we are in the “ Bustard.” 
She was a line-of-battle ship ; and I will tell 
you, first, how they pass Christmas in a line- 
of-battle ship. The “ Bustard ” was a credit to 
the profession ; for she could sail right off at 
once, directly after she was launched, and was 
not repaired above twice in four years! We 
had a very pleasant Christmas in her, at 
anchor, in Vourla Bay, near the entrance of 
the Gulf of Smyrna. We had been looking 
after “ British interests” in Smyrna, that 
autumn, and had protected two balls, a mas- 
querade, and several dinners at the consul’s. 

“It’s getting near Christmas,” said the 
lieutenant of the watch to me after we had 
set the men to work holystoning, that morning. 

“Very true, Sir,” I said, as if he had made 
a striking observation. 

“ Are you cold, Mr. Topples ?” 

“Very, sir,” I answered ; for my 

‘ Blue-veined feet unsandalled were,’ 
like Geraldine’s, in ‘ Christabel.’ They always 
made us keep the morning-watch barefoot in 
that precious “ Bustard.” 

“ Ah, you’d better walk about, then. Just 
lift that hammock-cloth over me,” said the 
lieutenant, composing himself in the nettings. 
“Thank you.” 

There was considerable discussion in the 
“Bustard,” how Christmas should be kept 
that year. Should the ward-room ask the 
gun-room and Captain to dinner? or the 
Captain ask them? The last was impossible. 
Captain Barbell expected every man to do 
his duty—and to ask him. So we plucked up 
courage. We were an ambitious gun-room 
mess. One of that mess was a duke’s son. 
It was notorious that we had Madeira, while 
the ward-room drank mere port. We invited 
the ward-room, and Captain Barbell. With 
a condescension which is the true charm of 
greatness, Captain Barbell accepted. I shall 
never forget my emotions when I saw him 
enter our mess-room, as if he had been a 
gentleman—(I mean, of course, as if he had 
been only an ordinary gentleman), and ask 
twice for soup! 

It was a brilliant preparation that we had 
made to receive him. ‘The tiller (which tra- 
verses the gun-room) was wrapped round with 
flags. The standards of every nation hung 
Sony blended around in waves of colour. 

agles and trio-headed eagles swung together, 
as if they never pecked at each other,—never 





never fed on blood, or turned men into 
sausages! The mess looked like a menagerie. 
The British lion lay down with every con- 
ceivable animal. Friend Jonathan’s stars 
helped the Turkish crescent to make a night 
of it ; and the laurel which they all fight for 
(and which grows so impartially in every 
country,—why should poor Daphne be made 
to back the Furies ?) glittered tranquilly and 
green among them all. 

But, before we went to dinner—just as the 
“Roast Beef of Old England” was played, 
and Captain Barbell marched out of his cabin, 
looking very like the roast beef in question, raw 
—we all visited the lower deck where the sea- 
men were beginning the evening. There, on 
the little tables, suspended by their polished 
bars, stood plum-puddings. Perhapsthere were 
a couple to each mess—looking very like a pair 
of terrestrial and celestial globes. How the 
coppers ever hold these puddings, I mean some 
day to inquire, when I have found out who 
wrote “ Junius,” why Ovid was banished from 
Rome, and some easier questions. These 
coppers had boiled a lake of cocoa that morn- 
ing ; had swallowed and boiled masses of junk, 
sparkling with lumps of salt; how they 
managed to hold the puddings, and to make 
them so good, I don’t know, just now. Each 
pudding was decorated, perhaps with a paper 
ornament, perhaps with a sprig from some 
bush. Each “great globe itself” vanished 
that night! I could feel no doubt of their 
destiny when I saw the expression of the 
biggest fellow in the ship—the captain of the 
forecastle—as, like incense before the shrine 
of Neptune, his pudding sent up an awful 
steam before his weather-beaten face ! 

We returned to the gun-room. Captain 
Barbell took the place of honour. He gave a 
little grim smile as he saw the Sauterne, 
‘Lhere was no Sauterne in Ais time—when he 
was a youngster. And yet he seemed to like 
it! He paused, startled at the sparkling 
Burgundy also—but he managed to swallow 
it! The duke’s son asked him to take wine. 
There was a sensation. The captain nodded 
(“ Homer sometimes nods”), and a thrill went 
through the mess. Meanwhile, the com- 
mander chatted with the senior mate; my 
messmate Riverby got confidential with the 
gunnery lieutenant, and found out that they 
were related through the Selbys, of Blocksey ; 
and a few youngsters made desperate attempts 
to shatter the sobriety of the boatswain. 

The boatswain! He was one of our guests. 
He always dines with the officers (generally 
with the Captain) on Christmas Day. It is 
the aloe-blossoming of his life. It is his Lord 
Mayor’s Day. With a yellow waistcoat as 
large as the mizen-topsail_—with a blue 
coat quite new and creasy, that seems to have 
been kept in a glass-case, for show, all the 
year—he takes his seat. He is asked to take 
wine. In olden days, he would have said, 
“No, thank’ee, Sir—I’ll take a potato!” 
Now he says, “ My respects,” and tops off the 
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glass at a draught. Brave old boatswain— | thousands of you, and spares men the sight 
descendant of the sea-kings—if I ever look | of their brothers’ groans! Yes, indeed. Ihave 
with anything but respect on even thy most}found that one may have a very pleasant 
trenchant peculiarities——may I remain as | Christmas at Sea. 
ignorant of seamanship as are the dandies who _ ————$____—_—_—_—__——_ 
“look down” on blue. : A CHRISTMAS PUDDING. 
The dinner passed off. Little Pipp, a eee 
youngster, got maudlin, and cried at the sight| Mr. OLpKNow had been romping with his 
of some preserved pears, which reminded him | children on Christmas Eve. At last they 
of home. Several fellows became sentimental, | had gone to bed, with flushed faces and dis- 
and wondered whether their relatives in|ordered curls, and the drawing-room was 
England were “keeping it up.” I also grew | deserted. Mrs. Oldknow, a careful matron, 
tender as I thought about—no matter! I) looked thoughtful as she saw that the pride of 
imitated Cleopatra, and dropped a pearl into | the sponge-cake was utterly fallen, and that 
my wine ! | unquestionably another must be procured for 
Then, you know, there was no misletoe.|the next day’s festival, Mr. Oldknow, “on 
And if there had been, you couldn’t have em- | hospitable thoughts intent,” half soliloquising, 
braced old Barbell under it! You couldn’t | said— 
well salute. We might have saluted the} “My dear, we must have a second pudding 
Admiral, had he been there—tenderly, from | to-morrow.” 
the jaws of a nine-pounde: 40 we talked; “Indeed! How is it to be made?” replied 
about England, amd each speculated which of | the lady. 
his pretty cousins was being kissed by an| “Howmade? Why, of course, with plums 
ugly cousin at that moment. The time wore | and flour, and plenty of brandy.” 
on—the bell struck—and as you turned away| “Oh, you are a precious cook!” said Mrs, 
from the circle chatting about home, and |Oldknow. “ You think a Christmas pudding 
gazed out of the ports—you heard the water | can be made as easily as a pancake—do you? 
go booming by, wave after wave telling its} Why, our pudding és made already. Come 
watchman’s cry—and far away shone the into the kitchen. The cook is gone to bed, 
black Asiatic coast, with the light in a moun- | and I will show it you.” 
taineer’s cottage quivering here and there—| The kitchen mantel was radiant with the 
and ot lighted in honour of Christ’s day ! brightness of brass candlesticks that were 
At last, Captain Barbell rose, and bowed, | never used, but were duly cleaned ; pewter 
and sailed out in astately manner. We broke | water-plates, also for ornament, gleamed over 
into groups. The fiddle was heard going on the dresser; an ancient clock, something too 
the lower deck. Singing began on the fore- | big for the corner in which he stood, stretched 
castle, and we were soon informed how— up from the floor to the ceiling, with the 
“The sea looked black and dark all round,” | TOW» of his respectable old head pressed 
jagainst its whitewashed surface, and his 
in the commencement of some naval epic ;| vigorous pendulum passing and _re-passing 
how | behind its own peculiar little window, like a 
« Four jolly sailors, so stout and so strong,” |Sentry always on guard. A  walnut-tree 
° y . | bureau was still smart, in another and larger 
accomplished some feat in remote times ; or| recess, under the polishing of half a century. 
of the adventures of a merchant ship of|Mr. Oldknow sighed as he recollected that, 
Liverpool, which thrashed a pirate, with a|jn his father’s time, he had often taken his 
jolly chorus, wishing— frugal meals in that kitchen ; and now, when 
“ Success to the gallant Liverpool ship, the family home had acknowledged him as 
With all her gallant crew!” master for twenty years, the refinement of our 
: J days had banished him from a room where his 
T have not always had so livelya Christmas| father used to sit in patriarchal dignity. 
Day as that in the P Bustard.” _T once spent |'There was the identical arm-chair, the fine 
it in a gale of wind, in the brig “Roarer,”| oid high-backed chair, which, to his boyish 
when we had nothing in the mess but some | imagination, was a King’s throne ! 
woodcocks, which we had shot in Albania, Mrs. Oldknow took out her Family Receipt 
and which the caterer could not carve, having | Book from the polished bureau, and then read 
ee drunk, — dinner hegan, on —_ rum. | aloud, for her husband’s edification : 
once spent it in prison, in Spain, for having sanora.” 
made a or, with aes other cpaannen, at a “a a ee PUDDING. : 
bull-fight.. Another time, I spent it in a “One pound raisins ; one pound currants 5 one 
whaler which had had a bad whale season ;|P0URd suet; one pound bread-crumbs ; pine 
likewise in a galleot, where there were plenty poet. wy 5 — sala ‘ peony! enh 
of Dutchmen and very little “ Hollands.” pte shee rye taal UE eatbr 


7 ., : a . . - sred cin- 
powdered ginger ; one teaspoonful powderec 
But, I have usually found that one may be namon; one wine-glassful brandy; seven eggs 5 


very happy on that occasion, on that merry|one teaspoonful salt ; quarter pound raw sugar j 
element where the moonlight seems to like to | milk enough to liquefy the mass, if the eggs and 
fall so richly—and which buries you, and | brandy be not sufficient for this purpose.” 
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“And why, my love, can’t we have two 
Pound Christmas Puddings, or four Half- 
Pound Puddings?” said Mr. Oldknow. “I 
want the Porters to have a pudding, and old 
nurse Franklin, and the Corderys. Fruit is 
cheap. And why not?” 

“My dear Oldknow, they always do have a 
pudding, every one of them. Look here!” 

Mrs. Oldknow then lifted a cloth off a 
vast earthen pan, and behold! a rich, semi- 
liquefied mass, speckled throughout with 
lums and currants, presented itself to her 
fesbend's view. He was content. He learnt 
that at the peep of dawn the copper-fire 
would be lighted, and the fruity treasure 
would be divided into several portions ; the 
mightiest of which would be for the home 
table, and the others for the Porters, and the 
Franklins, and the Corderys. 

“My love,” said the contented Mr. Old- 
know, “as I am in the old kitchen for the 
first time these dozen years, I think I ’ll 
light a cigar—for there is a fire, I see, in this 
new-fashioned cooking range—and rest for a 
quarter of an hour, after all the polking and 
blind-man’s buff we have had.” 

And so Mrs. Oldknow went to bed. 

Now, Mr. Oldknow was a great reader of 
travels, ancient and modern—a kind of social 
antiquarian, also. He read the travellers, 
partly for commercial information and general 
views of life, and partly with an imaginative 
taste for unfamiliar scenes. The Moving 
Panoramas—the Niles, and Mississippis, and 
Overland Routes—had given a new intensity to 
these studies. The vast pudding dish was 
before him; and he mused and mused over 
the mercantile history of the various sub- 
stances of which that pudding was composed. 
The light wreath of the cigar crept round the 
old kitchen, forming fantastic shapes before it 
melted in the dim distance. More and more 
obscure became the well-remembered room ; 
as Oldknow sent forth feebler and feebler 
puffs from the weed. Its dying fragrance 
mingled with thoughts of nutmeg and 
cinnamon, and became 





“Sabeean odours from the spicy shore 
Of Araby the blest.” 


The walls of the kitchen then gradually ex- 
panded. The bright pewter plates became 
mirrors, in which ddan of every clime 
were reflected. At length all the other mirrors 
were absorbed by one central mirror of vast 
proportions, upon whose vivid pictures the 
contemplative Mr, Oldknow long gazed with 
a blissful serenity. 

And first, the shores of Malaga floated 
before his vision. Groves of orange-trees 
clustered around secluded convents; the 
Sugar-cane and the cotton-plant covered the 
plains ; vineyards, creeping up the bright 
mountain slopes, basked in the autumnal sun, 
and their ponderous fruitage grew browner 
and browner as the white or red skin of the 
delicious muscat shrivelled in the noontide 
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heat. Ruins of Moorish towers and mosques 
were studded amidst white-washed houses ; 
and the brilliant columns of the Alhambra 
glittered as in mockery amidst its fallen 
roofs. By the side of the tributaries of the 
Guadalquiver, the Carmenes—(the vineyard 
gardens of the Arabs)—formed enchanting 
walks ; and, as our book-traveller heard the 
night-breeze, laden with a thousand perfumes, 
whispering amidst the orange groves, an arti- 
culate sound gradually dropped upon his ear, 
and he saw the Genius or THE Ralistn, with 
the fresh vine-wreath of a Greek Bacchante 
on the head, and the Cashmere shawl of an 
Arabian Sultana round the waist. 

“Son of a vineless land,” said the form, 
“behold how I labour for thee! I gather the 
sun-beams in my hand, and range over the 
salt wave of the Mediterranean, to scatter 
ripeness wherever the vineyards bow beneath 
the pulpy clusters which are too rich for the 
wine-press. Your ships throng my Anda- 
lusian ports of Malaga and Valencia, ranging 
onward to the Eastern Chesmé; and they 
bear to your cold and cloudy land the richest 
gifts of our sunny South. Why come ye, 
every year more and more, with your linens 
and your woollens, your glass and your pottery, 
to exchange with our native fruit ? Why strip 
ye the gardens which the Faithful planted, of 
the grapes which ought to be reserved for 
the unfermented wine which the Prophet 
delighted to drink ?” 

“Tmmortal child of the Arab,” replied the 
son of the vineless land, “your nation gave us 
the best element of commerce when you gave 
us your numerals. Your learning and your 
poetry, your science and your industry, no 
longer fructify in heaven-favoured Andalusia. 
The sun which ripens your grapes and your 
oranges makes the people lazy and the priests 
rapacious. We come to your ports with the 
products of our looms and our furnaces, and 
we induce a taste for comforts that will be- 
come a habit. When our glass and our porce- 
lain shall find its way into your peasant’s hut, 
then will your olives be better tended and 
your grapes more carefully dried. Man only 
worthily labours when he labours for ex- 
change with other labour. Behold that pud- 
ding !—It is our England’s annual luxury. 
Tt is the emblem of our commercial eminence. 
The artisan of Birmingham and Manchester 
—the seaman of London and Liverpool— 
whose festive board will be made joyous, to- 
morrow, with that national dish, has con- 
tributed, by his labour, to make the raisins 
of Malaga and the currants of Zante—the 
oranges of Algarve, the cinnamon of Ceylon, 
and the nutmegs of the Moluccas—of com- 
mercial value ; and he has thus called them 
into existence as effectually as the labour of 
the native cultivator. Child of the Arab 
civiliser, be grateful.” 

Mr. Oldknow looked for an approving an- 
swer ; but the Genius of the Raisin had fled. 

The hill sides of Andalusia rapidly change 
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into the great plain of Zante. No longer is 
it the woody Zacynthus of Homer, but a land 
of olives and vines. 
the Levant before our home traveller, with 


its gardens of pomegranates, and peaches, and | 
|drover, with an over-driven ox falling upon 


oranges, and melons; and its fields of vines 
and currants. The GENIUS OF THE CURRANT 


arose—a diminutive figure, winged like the| 
| wicked enough to wish that the drover’s dog 


Pegasus of Corinth, and having the Rose of 


England entwined with the olive leaf amongst | 


his hair. The Genius smiled upon the listener. 

“Welcome is your Christmas,” said he, “to 
Zante and Cephalonia. We have twelve 
thousand acres of our little grapes under 
culture for your festivities ; and your ships 
have this year carried off our fifty million 
pounds of currants for your puddings and 
your cakes. Welcome are ye with your sugar 
and your coffee, your rice and your cheese. 
Welcome are ye with your gold. Our corn 
crops are gone ; and without ye the Morea 


would not yield us the wheat and the maize | 


which we shall need till the next harvest. 
It is better to grow currants in the soil which 
they delight in, and buy our wheat, than 
plough up our little vines for a bread-pro- 
ducing crop. We are sure of our bread for 
our currants, whilst England demands plum- 


puddings ; as England is sure of her puddings | 


whilst she weaves calico and forges steel. So 
a happy Christmas to you, and good night.” 


“The same to you, and bravo, my little free- | 
trader,” cried Mr. Oldknow, to the Genius of 


the Currant. 
An English scene ! 


the eye can stretch inland, the golden corn is 


bending under the sea-breeze, or the sheaves | 


are patiently waiting for the coming waggon. 


On every side a visible plenty smiles upon the } 


traveller. The Genius oF BREAD arises. He 
is a stalwart figure in a white smock-frock. 


From his straw hat to his laced boots all is} 


tight and trim about him. He is slow of 
speech ; but he ever and anon mutters the 
word “ Protection.” 

“ Protection!” exclaimed Mr. Oldknow, 
“who taught you that song ? 
protection against cheap bread, my friend ; 
against warm and clean clothing ; 


sound roof with glazed windows ; against a 


coal fire ; against your tea, your sugar, your | 
butter, your cheese, your bacon, and your| 


Christmas pudding? Eh? what are you 
thinking of ? Anything? Call up the ghost 
of your grandfather. Show him your wheaten 
bread, and ask him to compare it with his 
black loaf of rye. You have small wages, it 
is true ; but your wages do not depend upon 
the cheapness of your produce. Your real 
Wages are as great as you ever got in the 
rotection-days ; and they go twice as far. 

ou stand up now as a man, instead of break- 
ing stones upon the road at the bidding of the 
parish. Leave the beer-shop ; cultivate your 
garden; have a pig in the sty; send your 
children to school ; and believe me you will 
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Ibe better off than 


There lies the Flower of | 


It is harvest time all | 
over the wide chalk fields of Kent. Wherever | 





Do you want | 
| thrown our nutmegs into the deep, and made 
against a.| 








onducted by 
any other labourer of 
Europe.” 

Mr. Oldknow was excited; but he was 
fairly angry when the Genius or Svurr pre- 
sented himself in the guise of a Smithfield 


his knees in a crowded street, 


as if imploring 
for rest. 


Mr. Oldknow groaned, and wag 


was scattering the Court of Aldermen. 

The Banda Islands now filled the scene, 
Grouped in the Indian Archipelago, they 
reared their volcanic peaks abruptly from the 
ocean, their mountain-sides clothed with 
timber trees; and the sago-palms yielding 
sustenance to the people of the plains. In 
the covert of the forest-trées sate the brilliant 
Birds of Paradise, occasional visitants. But 
the great feature of the landscape was contri- 
buted by the nutmeg trees. It is the gather- 
ing time. The Bandanese, mingled with their 
Dutch masters, are plucking the peach-like 
fruit from their shelter of green and grey 
leaves. The ripe fruit has split in half as it 
hangs on the tree, and there is the kernel 
surrounded by the mace. But the precious 
nutmeg has a second protection—its shell. 
The mace is removed—the kernel is dried in 
the sun—the shell splits—and there is the 
nutmeg of commerce ! 

The Genius oF THE NuTMEG appeared. He 
was a fantastic figure—half man, half bird—a 
Dutchman’s head on a wood-pigeon’s body. 

“ Englishman,” said he, “you have wrestled 
with me for the Spice Islands ; but they are 
mine. You have taken from me the cinnamon 
groves of Ceylon—they are yours. In the 
sea traditions of your country you have the 
Flying Dutchman. I am he. We of the 
Zuyder Zee built up our commerce upon re- 
strictions and monopolies. When we drove 
the Portuguese from the Archipelago, we 
rooted up all the clove-trees but those of 
Amboyna, and all the nutmeg trees’ but those 
of Banda. We limited the world to a fixed 
quantity of cloves and nutmegs, as we limited 
also the commerce of cinnamon. Rather than 
fill the market and lower the price, we have 


a bonfire of our cinnamon in the streets of 
Amsterdam. When in the Indian Seas, in 
the dim twilight, or under the hazy moon, a 
figure has been seen flying along the still 
waters in which the keel left no furrow—I 
was that navigator. I was pursuing the 
wood-pigeon, who defied all the rigours of my 
unsocial-laws, and carried the nutmeg seed 
to lands which owed Holland no tribute. I 
have given up the contest against nature. 
My spice monopoly was ruinous to myself and 
injurious to my colonists. In Ceylon I saw 
your English diffusing comfort and equal 
laws, opening roads, encouraging industry, 
destroying forced labour, and selling cinnamon 
to all the world. I have made an alliance 
with the wood-pigeon; I have planted the 
nutmeg in Java, and there will I contest with 
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you the commerce of cinnamon. I have 
learnt that a small demand at high prices, 
for any useful commodity, is neither so safe 
nor so profitable as a large demand at mode- 
rate prices. I have learnt, further, that the 
end of commerce is not to make individuals 
rich, and support public expenditure by heavy 
duties, but to diffuse all the productions of 
nature and art, amongst all the inhabitants 
of the globe. You have taught me a lesson. 
The old trade of the United Provinces has 
died under monopolies and restrictions. We 
may once more be your honest rivals under a 
wiser code. You want two hundred thousand 
pounds weight of nutmegs yearly; we will 
deal like merchant princes and good men and 
true.” 

“ Acreed!” said Mr. Oldknow. 

A West Indian Sugar Plantation is now 
mirrored—with its canes ripening under a 
tropical sun, and its mills with their machinery 
of cylinders and boilers. The Genius oF 
Suear is a freed Negro. It was said that in 
freedom he would not work ; he has vindicated 
his privileges in his industry and his obedi- 
ence. The grand experiment has succeeded 
in all moral effects. But the nation that 
demanded cheap corn would not be content 
with dear sugar. We must buy our sugar 
wherever the cane ripens. We use seven 
hundred millions of pounds of sugar annually, 
which yield a duty of four millions sterling. 


Mr. Oldknow thought this, but was silent, when | 


he saw the negro sitting under his own fig-tree ; | 
for the political questions which his freedom 


involved were somewhat complicated. He 
would trust to the ultimate power of a noble 
example, and in the meantime rejoice that the 
great body of the British people could buy 
their sugar at half the price that their fathers 
paid, 

Mr. Oldknow, being somewhat at fault upon 
the sugar question, grew confused as new 
forms flitted before him. The solitary Ee@e- 
coLtEctor, of Cork, was there, in her blue 
cloak and her ‘ish on her back. Her step 
was brisker than in the famine years, and her 
light grey eye was once more laughing under 
her long black eye-lashes. She had walked 
irom cottage to cottage some twenty miles ; 
and her kish was to form part of the many 
hundred egg-crates that England required for 
her Christmas puddings. “ May the daughters 
and sons of Erin,” soliloquised Mr. Oldknow, 
“never again suffer as they have suffered ! 
May plenty smile upon their fields, and com- 
fort in their cottages! May they have just 
masters and wise rulers! May they rely 
upon industry, and not upon agitation! May 
they” the Blue Cloak was gone. 

_A figure started up, half Gnome, half 
Nereid. Mr, Oldknow was thinking of his 
evening gambols of “ Yes and No ;” so with 
half-consciousness he asked— 

. “ Animal kingdom ?” “ No.” “ Vegetable?” 

No.” “Mineral?” “Yes.” “In England ?” 
“ Yes.” 
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“ Here,” continued the figure, “I am free. 
I fly through the land, scattering blessings as 
widely as the dews of heaven. I bring my 
treasures out of the bowels of the earth and 
from the depths of the sea. I make the fields 
fruitful ; I forbid your food to perish. With- 
out me the sustenance of man and beast is 
imperfect. The herds of unfathomable forests 
wander to the plains in search of me; the 
| child that loves me not, loses the bloom of its 
cheek and the odour of its breath. I am the 
universal friend. And yet kings have impi- 
ously dared to deny me to their subjects, 
| even though they should perish—their crimes 
| have been punished. Even now, the Hindoo, 
whom you have benefited in so many things, 
is deprived of me by your fiscal injustice. 
Learn to be wiser. You have freed me 
| from the burdens of your home taxation, and 
your industrial wealth is quadrupled. I 
am,—” 

“Sar !” guessed Mr. Oldham. 

To Salt succeeded a singular figure as 
|the Mitxky Genius. It seemed one-half 
|dairy-woman, with her pail and stool, de- 
;cently clad in woollen petticoat and black 
| stockings; but above was a Naiad of the 
Thames, with dripping locks held loosely 
together with a wreath of rushes. Mr. Old- 
know was about to harangue, when a brisk 
power-loom weaver stepped forth, with pudding- 
cloth in hand. “The water boils,” said he ;” 
“the ingredients are mixed. Be it mine to 
bind them together !” 

“ Right,” cried Mr. Oldknow. “ Again our 
country’s emblem. The bundle of sticks 
and the pudding-cloth have each the same 
moral. Our ancestors in their ‘civil dudgeon’ 
made ‘plum-porridge. We, in our united 
interests, well bound together, produce Christ- 
mas pudding.” 

There was a silence and a pause. Mr. Old- 
know peered out. The mirror had lost its 
brilliancy. But suddenly the great pudding- 
bowl expanded into a mighty flat dish. The 
pudding swelled into an enormous globe, 
black with plums, and odorous with stream- 
ing sauce. A holly-tree, with its prickly 
leaves at bottom, its smooth leaves on high, 
and its bright red berries, grew up under a 
crystal dome. On the edge of the dish were 
grouped the Andalusian with the Cashmere 
shawl, the Ionian islander with the wings of 
Corinth, the Kentish ploughman in the smock- 
frock, the Flying Dutchman, the Negro with- 
out the chains, the Irish market-woman, the 
Gnome-Nereid, the London Naiad, and the 
Weaver with the cloth; and they all took 
hands, and thrice danced round the edge 
of the dish. And, lo! out of the holly- 
tree dropped a moustached denizen of the 
Palais Royal. He had a flask of brandy 
in one hand, and a huge silver bowl in the 
other. 

“Oh, nation of anti-chemical cooks,” he 
cried, “ you put the cognac into the pudding, 
and nine hours’ boiling drives off all the spirit 




















the metropolis, the largest party assemble in 
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into unprofitable gas. Look at me. It is the 
genius of our nation to flare up!” 

With that he emptied the flask into the 
bowl, and set it on fire, and poured it over 
the pudding. And the makers of the pudding 
again danced round it in the blue flame ; and 
the pudding was nothing hurt by the flare- 
up, but remained as sound and unscathed as 
the land itself after a month’s polemical fire. 


And then Mr. Oldknow volunteered a song, | 


of which four lines remained in his memory ; 
for he had learnt it as a child, when England 
was threatened with invasion :— 


“ Britain, to peaceful arts inclined, 
Where commerce opens all her stores, 
In social bands shall league mankind, 
And join the sea-divided shores.” 


Mr. Oldknow opened his eyes. The kitchen 
was in darkness, and his cigar smoked out. 
“Bless my heart!” said he, “the Waits are 
playing ‘The Wooden Walls,’ and the clock 
strikes two !” 


CHRISTMAS AMONG THE LONDON 
POOR AND SICK. 

Out of the family parties, two millions and 

a quarter strong, assembled in London, some 


eighty or a hundred thousand have their | 


Christmas dinner provided for them by their 
respective parishes. Their pauper-hood does 
not sink them below the reach of the genial 
season. Christmas finds them out, even in 
their wards and their day-rooms. A cheerful 
bustle betokens the welcome day. An extra 
polish is seen on workhouse shoes ; here and 
there, a stray morsel of finery, or a special 
evidence of neatness, is visible in work- 
house garments. The workhouse chapel has 
a spray or two of the green emblems of the 
season, and the sermon has an extra spice of 
geniality. The dining-room has quite an ex- 
hilarating polish. The white bare wails are 
warmed up with their sprigs of holly, and the 
tables—well scrubbed as usual—are graced 
by the promised feast. No skilly to-day—but 
beef! No hard dumplings, but plum-pudding ! 
The plums are not stoned, and there’s no 
brandy sauce ; but the appetites are not epi- 
curean. 

But, the huge prandial army of eighty to a 
hundred thousand paupers in London do not 
all feast in the workhouses. In round num- 
bers, only about twenty thousand, young and 
old, are so accommodated. The majority 
are out-door poor, who enjoy anything they 
may receive at their own lodgings. The 
number of both classes had greatly dimi- 
nished last year as compared with the pre- 
vious twelve months. It is anticipated that 
Christmas, 1850, will show a still greater 
reduction in the number of persons dependent 
on charity for their holiday meal. 

Of the twenty thousand who usually par- 
take of workhouse beef and plum-pudding in 


Marylebone. In the workhouse of that parish, 

last year, nearly two thousand paupers were 
feasted. The City of London, in its establish- 
ment at Bow, and at the Norwood Schools, 
fed the next largest number : their ranks mus. 
| tering altogether some sixteen hundred. Third 
in the list, stood St. Pancras, who fed on 
|Christmas Day, of young and old, sick and 
| well, more than thirteen hundred. To the 
East of this Modern Babylon for the two 
‘next great Christmas gatherings, and we 
find them in Stepney and Whitechapel—each 
gathering, together, upwards of a thousand 
candidates for beef and pudding. 

Across the river, we have the next strong 
parties, in Lambeth, and the two Southwark 
| parishes ; after these, follow a list of places 

where snug sets of seven hundred, six hun- 
‘dred, five hundred, assembled. Unfashion- 
|able St. George in the East musters only two 
|hundred more than aristocratic St. James, 
whilst such suburban places as Edmonton 
|and Kensington display the fewest candidates 
|for parish fare. 

| The largest party of children has always 
assembled at the Norwood Schools, where 
jabout a thousand of the progeny of London 
pauperism open their young hearts on the 
| great festival of the English year. 

From this chronicle of the pauper’s Christ- 
|mas, let us now trace a faint outline of the 
|Christmas of the London sick. A dozen 
large Christmas dinners are eaten in the great 
general Hospitals of London, besides smaller 
feasts in minor institutions for special diseases. 
| The income of these twelve Hospitals amounts, 
every year, to upwards of one hundred 
and forty-two thousand pounds, of which 
large sum considerably over a hundred 
thousand pounds is derived from property, 
the balance only being made up from volun- 
tary donations. From this large fund three 
thousand three hundred beds are kept, all 
the year through, occupied by poor sick 
persons, too ill to attend as out-patients. 
This little army of invalids includes unhappy 
people suffering from all the severest ills to 
which humanity is subject. Frightful acci- 
dents ; hideous deformities ; fearful and dan- 
gerous operations, have been the lot of succes- 
sive unfortunates who tenant these Hospital 
beds. To such, though Christmas may come, 
it can bring little festivity. Yet, there are 
many by whom the time of rejoicing may be 
welcomed ; and these, in all cases where In- 
dulgences are at all permissible, find Christ- 
mas beef and plum-pudding at their bedsides. 
Some, who are well enough, hobble from 
their beds to the table of the ward; and there 
the dinner of the day has even more of the 
semblance of the season. 

Though given with caution, and with the 
kindliest of motives, and though it spread a 
new air of cheerfulness in places full of pain 
and painful thought, these luxuries do rather 
harm than good within the walls of the 
Hospitals ; whilst, amongst the out-patients, 
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Christmas is invariably recognised as a time 
when almost all diseases become aggravated. 
Within the walls the sick are under control, 
but those who seek it only for medicine, and 
live in their own way, are at liberty to follow 
or neglect the advice which is to cure them. 
Christmas, to most of them, is a time of over- 
eating and over-drinking, and hence it isa 
notorious morsel of Christmas Hospital ex- 
perience, that the out-patients will all be 
worse after “ Boxing Day” than they were 
before. In some large classes of diseases this 
may be said to be invariably the case. 

In a large Hospital like Bartholomew’s, for 
instance, it is always a question who is to be 
house surgeon on duty on Boxing Night ; for 


g : 
so sure as the night shall come, it shall be no 
Double the number of | 


night of rest for him. 
casualties are brought in as compared with 
the average of any other night in the year. 
Broken heads, “ got ina scrimmage, your 
hanner, with Paddy Phelan ;” broken legs,and 


sometimes thighs, from slipping down stairs | 


after the feastings and drinkings ; stabs given 
by folks who met and quarrelled “just in a 
friendly way ;” insensible bundles of clothes 
and humanity, who had taken poison with 
their drink for jealousy sake ; and cabs with 
men in a state which defies policemen and 
good-natured pedestrians to decide whether 
they be dead with drink or dying of an apo- 
plectic fit. A dreary side of the Christmas 
picture is this, but a true one nevertheless ; 
the shadow of the subject ; the gloom that 
must exist, to contrast with brightness in all 
things human. The poor house surgeon, 
possibly, ought to think so, but as splints, 
and bandages, and plaisters, and  sleepy- 
looking nurses, and lancets, and drugs, and 
stomach-pumps, throng round about him in 
the disturbed quiet of his Hospital night, no 
one can blame him much if he lectures the 
hero of the “scrimmage” and the broken head, 
or mildly supplies advice, as well as bandages, 
to the tipsy proprietor of the broken leg, upon 
the old and good adage “That Enough’s as 
Good as a Feast ”—even at Christmas Tide. 


CHRISTMAS IN INDIA 


CuristmMAs in India!—There is anomaly in 
the verysound. Christmas in the heart of the 
land, where millions fall in idolatrous worship 
before the rude images of Brahma, Shiva and 
Vishnu—and where hundreds of thousands of 
the followers of Mahomed scoff at the pro- 


mises of the Redeemer! Christmas—iden- 
tical in English minds with frost and snow, 
and crisp holly—in a clime where the scorch- 
ing rays of the sun eternally pierce the very 
marrow of man, and penetrate the very bowels 
of the earth ! 

And were India solely tenanted by the 
Hindoo and the Mussulman,—had the zealous 
missionaries and propagandists, who followed 
the fortunes of Albuquerque and Vasco de 
Gama, borne the cross to the shores of 
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Hindostan,—had the French Abbés who en- 
joyed the protection of Lally and Dupleix 
failed to till the field of proselytism—had 
England never played her part in the revela- 
tion of Christian truths—to this moment no 
voice would be heard to tell with impunity, 
on the blessed anniversary, how herald angels 
sang “glory to the new-born King!” 

But, the tide of European conquest, and, 
better still, the tide of European civilisation, 
has carried to the benighted land knowledge, 
and a large spirit of toleration ; and now, from 
Cape Comorin to the farthest northern con- 
fines of the Punjaub, the cross is recognised 
by thousands who gladly accept its guarantee 
of salvation. In Western India, and in many 
parts of the Peninsula, the peasantry have 
adopted the Roman Catholic faith : imperfectly 
taught, however, and rudely administered by 
the degenerate descendants of the early Por- 
tuguese settlers. At all the Presidencies, there 
are handsome Romish churches, and still more 
chaste and beautiful edifices dedicated to Pro- 
testant worship. In many parts of the large 
towns, the eye can take in, at a single view, a 
Pagoda, a Mosque, a Protestant church, and 
a Catholic chapel. Sixty thousand English- 
men, Irishmen, and Seotchmen, scattered over 
India ; and five hundred thousand of the half- 
castes or country-born, in whose veins some 
British blood flows and throbs, together with 
a few hundred natives, are of the Protestant 
persuasion. And every day sees their number 
and the beneficent effects of their example, 
and the teaching of their ministers, augment. 

Is there, then, anything so very anomalous 
in the connection of the idea of Christianity 
with idol-worshipping India? Or can it be a 
matter of surprise that Christmas Day should 
be observed throughout the localities tenanted 
by Europeans, and (so called) Portuguese, with 
peculiar interest and solemnity ? 

At once the season of worship and rejoicing, 
Christmas in India, and more especially at 
the Presidencies, abounds with interesting 
features. 

It is early morning; the sun is up and 
Christians of all classes are afoot. The bells 
of all the places of Christian worship are sum- 
moning to prayer. Hurrying along the roads 
and acrossthe maidauns, or esplanades, the Por- 
tuguese clerks and ayahs (nurses and waiting- 
women) attired in their best cottons, wend their 
way to mass, to celebrate the glorious Nativity, 
and behold the image of Nossa Senora. The 
gorgeous paintings which decorate the massive 
religious structures in Italy, Austria, Spain and 
Portugal, are wanting; but, there are other 
types which equally address themselves to 
the vulgar sense. After mass, at many 
chapels and churches, a little bed is exhibited, 
and, within, reposes an efligy of the Virgin 
mother bearing the infant Jesus. Crowds 
rush forward to render homage to the image. 
It is kissed by thousands, and bedewed with 
the tears of joy and gratitude. Holy water 
is at a premium. The vast congregations 
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return homewards the better and the hap- 
pier for the annual commemoration. Away 
from the chief towns, and more especially along 
the Malabar coast, the small primitive chapels 
are thronged by the rustic Christians bearing 
offerings to the poor and worthy Padré, in 
the shape of wheat sheaves, fruits, cheeses, 
conserves, and whatever their own poverty 
will permit. Herein, their offerings resemble 
the contributions of the Irish peasantry to 
Father Luke or Father Brady. 


While early service is performing in the| 
Roman Catholic places of worship, the ser- | 


vants of the Protestant householder are busy 
testifying their respect for “master.” By 
dawn, the portico of his house has been hung 
with festoons of marigolds or Mogree, (the 
Indian Jasmine). Wreaths and branches of 
laurel—the tropical substitute for holly — 
adorn the columns of his verandah, and the 
entrances to his rooms. 

Now, “master,” or the saheb, has breakfasted, 


and the head-servant announces that the rest | 


of the domestics claim permission to pay their 
respects. What procession is this? Is a 
marriage-feast toward? Behold the sircar, 
or clerk, who keeps the saheb’s accounts ! 
Attended by a coolee, or porter, he makes his 
salaam,and lays before hisemployerahugesrooee 
or seher fish, a plum-cake charmingly frosted 
with sugar-candy, a copper tray of almonds 
and raisins, two vast cauliflowers, and a nose- 
gay. His offering is graciously accepted, and 
a small present cancels the obligation. Now 
comes the Khetmudghar, or body-servant. He 
has brought a leg of mutton, some oranges, < 
smaller cake, and a quantity of sissmzss—the 
smal] Sultana raisin from the shores of Persia. 
Kissmiss ! whence the word? Has it been 
adopted by the Hindoos, because it is accept- 
able at Christmas? We never could divine 
the etymology. Aissmiss is a pretty dessert 
fruit to play with—and isn’t it suggestive 


of the standard joke of the old Qui hye ?| 


He accidentally on purpose rolls a mango 
towards the fruit-plate, and exclaims with a 
chuckle, “See how naturally man goes to 
Kissmiss!” The children laugh; and a 
faint smile plays about the lips of the adults, 
who have heard the veteran jest a score of 
times. 
present. Anon comes the Sirdar bearer, the 
tailor, the washerman—even the poor mehtur 
(sweeper), each with the Christmas present— 
and each receives a suitable douceur or duk- 


sheish—often pronounced buzis, and so sug-| 


gesting the notion, that we have borrowed the 
term and converted it into “boxes.” 

Blessed and blessing, the master now dis- 
misses his domestics, and the carriage is 
ordered to the door to carry the family to 
church. Service is performed with the extra 
solemnity suitable to the occasion. The 
church is garlanded with laurel and other 
evergreens ; an appeal is made to the charit- 
able feelings of the congregation; and as the 
organ peals the final voluntary, the bank- 
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The Khetmudghar is dismissed with a | 


[Conducted by 


drop 


notes, and the silver coin, are freely 
into the churchwarden’s 
food and clothing for the in 
and classes. 
Home! and the family are greeted at 
the door by visitors, native and European, 
of the highest grades. More cakes, more fish, 
more legs of mutton, more oranges, more 
almonds and raisins, crowd the hall and stair- 
cases. 

The question is, how to dispose of all this 
perishable matter; for Khansumagee, the 
butler, takes care that all these supplies 
shall not interfere with his usual bazaar 
arrangements. He has, in anticipation, made 
the market for the day. So, when the children 
are satisfied, the perishable presents are given 
to the poor. 

As evening closes in, the house of each 
family of respectability opens its hospitable 
doors to the reception of friends; and the 
|roast beef and the plum-pudding, and the 
mince pies, the port wine and the champagne, 
jattest the attachment of the English to old 
| home-honoured usages. The glass goes round; 
good wishes are exchanged ; many a thought 
|is directed to friends and relatives at a dis- 
tance, and the day closes much as it closes in 
England. In Calcutta, fires are bunt in 
English grates, in the months of December 
and January; and although a handsome 
bouquet of roses decorates the drawing-room 
table and the .chiffoniers, there is a wintry 
|feel about the atmosphere ; and as the chairs 
jare drawn round the fire-place, and the 
| whiskey-punch is brewed, the cherished idea 
of home on Christmas Day is suitably and 
completely realised. 


d 
—, to prctide 
digent of all castes 





CHRISTMAS IN THE FROZEN 
REGIONS. 

Tunk of Christmas in the tremendous 
wastes of ice and snow, that lie in the remotest 
regions of the earth! Christmas, in the inter- 
minable white desert of the Polar sea! Yet 
it has been kept in those awful solitudes, 
cheerfully, by Englishmen. Where crashing 
mountains of ice, heaped up together, have 
made a chaos round their ships, which in a 
moment might have ground them to dust; 
where hair has frozen on the face; where 
blankets have stiffened upon the bodies of 
men lying asleep, closely housed by huge fires, 
and plaisters have turned to ice upon the 
wounds of others accidentally hurt ; where 
|the ships have been undistinguishable from 
the environing ice, and have resembled them- 
selves far less than the surrounding masses 
have resembled monstrous piles of architec- 
ture which could not possibly be there, or 
anywhere ; where the winter animals and birds 
are white, as if they too were born of the 
desolate snow and frost ; there Englishmen 
have read the prayers of Christmas Day, and 
have drunk to friends at home, and sung home 
songs. In 1819, Captain Parry and his brave 
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companions did so; and the officers having | 
dined off a piece of fresh beef, nine months | 
old, preserved by the intense climate, joined 
the men in acting plays, with the thermometer 
below zero, on the stage. In 1825, Captain 
Franklin’s party kept Christmas Day in their | 
hut with snap-dragon and a dance, among | 
a merry party of Englishmen, Highlanders, | 
Canadians, Esquimaux, Chipewyans, Dog-Ribs, | 
Hare Indians, and Cree women and children. 
In 1841, I, who am now at home to write this, | 
kept Christmas Day with the South Polar | 
expedition, consisting’ of the “ Erebus ” and | 
“Jerror,” and their crews. In 1850, some 
commemoration of Christmas may perhaps | 
take place in the Frozen Regions.—Heaven | 
grant it! It is not beyond hope !—and be} 
held by the later crews of those same ships ; 
for they are the very same that have so long 
been missing, and that are painfully connected 
in the public mind with FRANKLIN’s name. 

The Christmas Day of 1841 was ushered 
in by one of those dense fogs so peculiar to 
very high latitudes. The two ships, beset in | 
the heavy pack, or vast. belt of ice, drifting on 
the confines of the Antarctic Pole, alone 
broke the still, deep solitude of the wide 
scene of desolation. 

On the lifting of the fog, the “Terror” | 
appeared closely beset behind a large ice- 
berg, her topmasts just peering above the 
shelving extremity of its lower end. It 
was a very remarkable-looking berg, little 
less than two hundred feet in height, sur- 
mounted by two white cupola-shaped hum- 
mocks ; whilst the cracks and fissures on its 
stupendous sides, reflecting the blue rays, re- 
lieved the uniform whiteness of its surface by | 
tints of the most beautiful and delicate azure. 
We christened this the “Christmas Berg,” 
and, as it was destined to be the frequent 
companion of our zig-zag course through the | 
monotonous pack, it was soon looked upon 
as an old familiar friend. The “Erebus” was 
beating about in a “hole of water,” as the | 
temporary openings in the pack were called, 
surrounded on all sides by ice, in heavy floe- 
pieces of irregular shapes; heaped together 
by the enormous pressure which the whole 
mass was exposed to, when the vast body of | 
water composing the Southern Ocean was dis-| 
turbed by heavy gales. 

Many interesting objects, however, oc- 
curred to beguile the tedium of our protract- | 
ed detention within this pack, which could | 
not have been less than seven or eight hundred 
miles in breadth. It was studded over with 
humerous bergs; some of them three or four | 
miles in length ; their tabular-shaped summits 
towering to the height of from a hundred 
to two hundred feet above the pack itself. 

ules frequently appeared in the “holes of 
Water,” their black backs just rising above the 
surface like a dark curved line. They were 
sometimes followed by a flock of petrels. 

another direction, the scene would be 
varied by a long line of penguins leaping out 
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of the water, one after the other, in quick 
succession, like so many “ skip-jacks,” moving 
along with the greatest regularity in single file, 
and which at a distance might be easily mis- 
taken for a shoal of those fish, did not their 
harsh, loud cawing betray them. Overhead, 
a passing flock of the agile and graceful Tern 
now and then enlivened the air with their 
shrill and animated screams ; whilst, on pieces 


| of ice, as they floated by, the seal basked or 


slept unconscious of danger,—as undisturbed 
in the raging gale, and during the thundering 
collision of ice with ice in the foaming surf, 
as in the most quiet calm. 

Such was the general character of the scene 
amidst which we of the “ Erebus” and “Terror” 
had to keep our Christmas holidays in 1841; 
and, notwithstanding our isolated position, 
we managed to reserve for our Christmas 
dinner the usual old English fare Roast beef, 
with roast goose, followed by the homely 
never-to-be-forgotten plum-pudding. Our ox 
and goose, it must be confessed, were not 
of English growth. They had never seen 


| the old country ; but drew their first breath 


on the fern-clad plateau of the Waimate, 
near the Bay of Islands in New Zealand. We 
had brought them thence, that they might 
be ofiered up a sacrifice to Christmas on the 
ice-girt sea of the Antarctic Circle. 

The position of the “ Erebus” was cheer- 
less enough ; tacking about in so limited a 
space of open water ; involved in a fog; and 


| with her decks encumbered by blocks of 


ice, piled up abaft ; twelve tons of the cold 
substance having just been taken on board, 
from a hummock, to complete our water. This 
work had given additional chilliness and 
cheerlessness to the ship. After Divine Ser- 
vice had been performed, we hoped for few 
other signs of the day; but all the amuse- 
ments contemplated for the Christmas evening 
were reserved, not resigned. On New Year’s 
Day we crossed the Antarctic Circle, just two 
hundred and fifty miles within the margin of 
the pack, which was drifting with us to the 
southward. Both ships were made fast, with 
ice-anchors and hawsers, to a floe-piece which 


formed a fender between them, admitting of 


free communication. On this piece of ice, 
both ships’ companies were actively employed 
on the last day of the year, making prepara- 
tions for “seeing the old year out, and the 
new one in.” <A quadrangular space was 
hewn out in the ice for a dance; having, in 


the centre, an elevated chair, carved out of 


the same substance. Adjacent to this crystal 
ball-room, another excavated square formed 
the refreshment-room ; having a table in the 


| midst, also cut out of a block of ice, on which 


glasses with bottles of wine and grog were 
placed as refreshment for the dancers. This 
edifice of ice, all open as it was to the sky, 
and entered by descending a flight of steps 
cut in the ice, received the appellation of 
“ Antarctic Hotel,” and bore on a sign-board, 


fixed to a pale, the words “ Pilgrims of the 





Sees 
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Ocean,’ and on the reverse, “Pioneers of 
Science.” 

These devices were contrived by the worthy 
Boatswain of the “ Erebus,” who undertook 
to perform the part of landlord. Not re- 
joicing in a sufliciently portly person, as he 
thought, for sustaining with becoming dignity 
the new character he assumed, he made up 
what Nature had denied him in rotundity 
of figure by stuffing a pillow under his 
waistcoat. Thus rigged, he strutted about 
much after the fashion of a cropper pigeon ; 
his hands stuck in his shooting-jacket pocket ; 
an apron fastened round his waist, in front ot 
which dangled a huge bunch of keys. In- 
expressibles buckled at the knees; and a 
round cap, worn jauntily on one side, com- 
pleted his costume: he played his part with 
much humour. Two young seamen, acting as 
his waiters, were busily employed in handing 
round genuine “ Antarctic ices” on a tray. 
In front of the Hotel, the English ensign 
waved to the southern breeze, guarded by a 
cannon and pile of shot, not of iron, but ice, 
which spared our powder. 


profusion of ringlets, was modelled in snow, 
and surmounted by the word “ Haidee ;” but 


whether she bore any resemblance to the beau- | 


tiful Greek girl of Byron’s imagination, is an 
affair of the sculptor’s. In front of the gang- 
way of the “ Erebus” appeared the bust of a 
male figure, wearing a foraging cap, and 
formed of the same plastic material. 


As the bells of the two ships struck their | 


nautical number, eight, which announced the 
hour of midnight, the New Year was welcomed 
in by three loud and hearty cheers; and 
whilst the echo from the last cheer was re- 
verberating among the surrounding bergs, 
the sharp crack of a fowling-piece, ringing 
through the rarefied air, was tollowed by the 
whirling descent of the lifeless form of the 
beautiful White Petrel, (Procellaria nivea,) 
the first offering to the New Year, and victim 
in the cause of science. This true and faith- 
ful harbinger of ice, hovering over the scene 
at such a moment—poor bird!—paid dearly 
for the gratification of its curiosity; the 
temptation to possess it, proving too strong 
for an enthusiastic ornithologist to resist, 
as he reclined, gun in hand, on a hummock 
of ice, a close observer of the surrounding 
scene, 

Whilst these amusements were progressing 
in the ice-built Hotel, the scene visible from 
the “ Terror’s” “ crow’s nest ” (a cask with the 
head out, and with a seat in the centre, 
placed at the fore-top-gallant-mast head, as 
an observatory for watching the movements 
amongst the ice) was even more ludicrous and 
amusing. On her decks below, several of the 
crew commenced singing and blowing horns, 
whilst others, full of rude mirth, seizing the 
pigs in the sty by the ears, pinched them 
until the hapless grunters united their cries 


Near the gang- | 
way of the “Terror,” a female figure, in a} 
sitting attitude, her head ornamented with a | 


(Conducted by 


in concert with the horns, varying the key, 
as Jack tightened or relaxed his grasp, ac- 
cording to his own notions of keeping time. 
This elicited roars of laughter from the rest of 
the crew. All the time, showers of snow-balls 
flew about in all directions ; the entire group 
appearing as full of boisterous mirth and 
frolic as if the whole had been enacting on 
the frozen surface of the Thames or Med- 
way. 

The usual New Year’s present, consisting 
of a suit of warm clothing and extra allow- 
‘ance of rations, was served out in the course 
of the day to each individual of the Expedition, 
And all the officers dined with the Captain, 
|who had been their guest in the gun-room 
jon Christmas Day. Roast goose and roast 
| beef again constituted the fare; mince-pies 
| superseding the plum-pudding. 

The day was closed with a dance in the 
“ Crystal Ball-room,” in which both Captains 
joined. In the absence of our fair country- 
women this could scarcely be otherwise than 
a dull affair. 

Thus ended our Christmas holidays in the 
pack. About midnight, from the main-top- 
mast cross-trees of the “ Erebus,” the view 
| presented one unbroken surface of ice ; not 
the slightest opening of water was to be 
seen, anywhere around, to the horizon ; just 
|above which, that beautiful orb of both 
|day and night, here, for a time, appeared 
|rolling along its verge like a bright globe 
of fire. A few majestic-looking bergs, alone, 
broke in upon the general unitormity of the 
pack, casting their shadows upon its surface. 
A solitary Antarctic gull, winding his way 
|past the ships in search of open water, for 
his predatory excursions, gave the only indi- 
cation of life in the vast solitude. 

From that solitude of the South Pole the 
|“ Erebus” and “Terror” safely returned, to 
/make their way to the frozen North, where 
their absence, with their gallant leader, Sir 
John Franklin, has caused such a_ painful 
| degree of excitement throughout the length 
and breadth of our native land, and raised 
so wide a sympathy through the whole civi- 
lised world. And although, at the approach- 
ing festive season, many a family circle, 
assembled round the winter's hearth, may 
have to lament the absence of some relative 
or much-valued friend from the otherwise 
joyous scene, let no such family despair, 
however discouraging their forebodings ; for, 
in the absence of all tidings of our long- 
missing countrymen, hope still remains. It is 
fostered and supported by the fact, that the 
annals of the Northern Whale Fishery record 
instances of the return of adventurers from 
those regions, after periods of absence, as long 
protracted, and in which the absent sailors 
have been as long unheard of, as in the case of 








Franklin and his crew. Let it be borne m 
mind, that where the Esquimaux can live, 
there the English seaman can live. We may 
yet hope to see the crews of the “ Erebus 
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and “Terror” once more ready with a yarn 
about Christmas at the Pole, to help out a 
Christmas in England. 





CHRISTMAS DAY IN THE BUSH. 


In 1840, on a burning Christmas eve—real 
summer weather—two young gentlemen, in 
very light costume, were sitting opposite each 
other in a bark Bush hut, weary, dusty, and 
rather disconsolate. The stockwhips and 
saddles on the ground, with half-boots kicked 


off beside them, showed that they had just | 


returned from a long ride. The hut was 


evidently recently built, and it was plain that | 


this was a new station. 


“Well, Jack,” said the shorter of the two, | 


“this is a pleasant look out for Christmas 
Day,—no dray up, our last flour gone to- 
day, and our last sugar melted away last 
week ; 
all the pumpkins and melons, so we may 


dine to-morrow on tea, aw naturel, and the | 
remains of the last cask of salt beef; unless | 
you prefer to kill a bit of fresh, and eat it} 


without damper, salt or pickles. No doubt 
the dray’s hard and fast in some gully, or 
safe on one wheel by the Sugar-loaf Range, 
and Bald-faced Dick and his mate, if they are 
the sensible fellows I take them to be, are 
now picking the plums and weighing out the 
flour for their Christmas pudding.” 


“Or,perhaps,” put in Jack, “amiably dividing | 
A } 


your stores with a party of Bushrangers. 
pleasant prospect, truly, for a man who has 
ridden four hundred miles to spend his Christ- 
mas Day with an old chum—no dinner, no 
books, no tobacca. It almost makes one wish to 
be sitting wigged, gowned, and briefless, in the 
back benches of the Queen’s Bench, drawing 
caricatures ; or reading three services a-day 
to a Low Church congregation, upon fifty 
pounds a-year.” 

“A bright thought strikes me,” said the 
host, Martyn by name, commonly called 
Betty Martyn, because he commenced his 
career in the Bush by wearing gloves and 
blacking his boots. “Let us ride over to 
that Devonshire man’s station,—I mean the 
man with the pretty daughters. There’s a 
short cut across the range Bald-faced Dick 
made out the other day, that won’t make it 
above thirty-five miles, instead of a hundred 
and twenty, by swimming one creek and 
climbing over one awkward bit of hill work. 
We'll start at sunrise, and do it comfortably 
by ten o’clock, if we can only make out the 
bearing right. Our but too true excuse— 
the missing dray—is a safe card for a dinner, 
if not a dance and a pleasant day or two.” 

“ Agreed,” said jolly Jack Bullar. 

By day-break they were off, combed and 
trimmed, in the blue and red Jerseys, belts, 
trowsers, and broad-brimmed hats, that form 
the picturesque costume of the Bush: Bullar 
on a big-boned thorough-bred : Martyn on his 
half-bred prancing Arab, over hill and dale and 
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plain, through a broad creek, with a quarter of a 
mile’s swimming, guided by Bushman’s signs 
and instincts. About ten o’clock they had 
struck the river, and running it down soon 
came where it swelled to a broad lake or 
water hole before the Devonshire man’s 
station. 

They did not know his name, but rode up 
confidently, according to the custom of the 
country. 

“ Hurrah,” cried Jack, “no starvation 
here: there’s a six pair oxen dray un- 
loading, by a whole generation of younkers ; 
sugar-plums in plenty ; and look at the black 
fellow grinding away at the hand-mill—how 
fat the rascal looks. Well, we’ve reached the 
land of plenty this time.” 

“Why you see, Bullar,” said Martyn, “in 
this country all the rules go by contraries. It 
is Christmas Day, and, instead of frost and 
snow, it is a burning sun and green leaves 
we are perspiring under. Instead of a skate, 
I am thinking of a swim; and, in the same 
way, while in old England, very often it’s the 
more mouth, the less to eat; here, as every 
mouth has a pair of hands under it, the more 
mouths, the more food. So you see, Jack, 
while you and I, with a balance at the bank 


|to start with, often have to put up with 


Lenten fare, this hard worker has contrived 
to make comforts we can’t buy.” 

“ How be’ee, gentlemen,” said a voice in a 
strong Devonshire accent, as the owner came 
up alongside them, mounted on an ugly piebald 
stock-horse, which had stolen over the soft 
ground unheard during their conversation 
He was a little slim man, with thin grey 
hair hanging long under his broad-brimmed 
hat, round an intelligent face, burned a deep 
brown; he sat his horse awkwardly, with long 
stirrups, his toes pointing down and his bridle- 
hand poked out, like most men who have only 
taken to horsemanship late in life. But he 
wore an air of content, self-satisfaction, and 
well-to-do-ism, that bespoke, at a glance, a 
man with whom the world went well. 

“ Have ’ee come var?” asked the host. 

“ From the next station,” said Bullar. 

“ Zo, we be neabours, be us!” he continued, 
“ Well, I’m cruel glad to zee’ee. Here, Bat, 
take the gentlemen’s horses and put ’em in 
the paddock !” 

Bartholomew, a wild Indian-looking urchin, 


about two feet high, in a kilt composed of a 


Jersey strapped round his middle, forthwith 
clambered upon the thorough-bred: how, it 
is impossible to say, but something after the 
manner of a monkey ascending a camel ; and 
not a little to the astonishment of the young 
travellers, for children were not the kind of 
young stock they had been accustomed to. 
With a cluck, and a crack of his miniature 
stockwhip, the boy sent the big horse off at a 
swing gallop, and slap over the fence of the 
paddock. Returning as calmly as if he had been 
doing the most proper and natural thing in 
the world, young Flibbertigibbet observed, 

















“Your horse don’t jump amiss, stranger, 
though I don’t think much of the big ’uns in 
a general way.” 

“Get away with ’ee, you young scamp,” 
cried the grandfather ; and then they all went 
into the cottage. 

Great were the preparations. Green boughs 
and flowers adorned the walls and roof, in 


brilliant yet imperfect imitation of holly-| 


boughs and miseltoe. 

The hostess, a handsome, middle-aged 
woman, had given up active service to a 
crowd of daughters, granddaughters, neigh- 
bours, and friends, who surrounded her. She 
sat at ease in an Indian cane chair, until she 
saw, and came forward to greet the strangers. 

“Who could have thought,” observed 
Martyn, “that it would have been possible to 
be so comfortable in the Bush!” 

A great shout of “ Here comes Aunt Mary !” 
brought every one out into the verandah, and 
slowly trolling up to the door came a high- 
wheeled dog-cart landau, in which sat, beside 
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| At length, as the sun was descending. 
dinner-hour arrived ; it having been deferred 
some time, much to the ire of the cooks, in 
order to give every expected guest a chance, 
When Martyn exclaimed carelessly, “ What 
a pretty girl!” he registered a vow to sit 
beside her at dinner—and he kept it. During 
the repast, his attentions to Miss Jane Paige 
were unremitting. All the news which they 
were possessed of, had to be retailed entirely 
| by Bullar. 
| When the repast was over, the old patri- 
jarch rose to make his accustomed oration ; 
| “And now, my children and vriends,” he 
said, “let us drink a Merry Christmas and a 
| Happy New Year to all absent vriends, and 
especially all vriends over the watter. I drink 
jit with all my heart ; though yet eight year 
lago I little thought—not I—to be able to 
jhave such a party round me a’ Christmas 
‘Day. Eight year ago I left Devon a beggar 
and an outcast. But now, thanks be to the 
| Lord, I know all was for the best.” 


the driver, a fair-haired young Australian, of | 


the true colonial type. ‘ 
pretty woman, ina fashionable light mourning 
bonnet. Her double parasol looked not a 
little incongruous and droll amid such wild 
scenery. Two varmint little boys, in sky- 
blue plaids and kilts, were perched behind 
the dray. “Here we are,” cried Aunt Mary’s 
husband; “did the last hundred miles in 


two days—not bad work for Bush roads. | 
Now, young ones, who’ll help to see what | 


we ’ve brought from town ?” There was a tre- 
mendous rush at the boot of the dog-cart. A 
ery of “Uncle Dick and Aunt Sally ” made a 


slight diversion; but, as these new comers | 


came on horseback, and brought nothing but 
a few head of game, the dog-cart proved the 
more attractive. By this time guests dropped 
in thick and threefold. 

It is a rather degrading confession for poor 
human nature, but Christmas Day, anywhere, 
would be very blank without the eating and 
drinking. This is especially so in the Bush, 
where there are no old associations to fall back 
upon. So our friends, leaving the relations to 
exchange news, walked about sniffing the 
various delightful odours that arose from the 
detached kitchen ; where an old woman and 
a sailor cook quarrelled and worked away 
with extraordinary unanimity. 

Instead of romantic, sentimental con- 
fidences, the conversation of our two young 
squatters ran on gnore substantial topics :— 
x / Jove, Bullar, did you see the sucking 

ig ? 

% No, but I spied the pudding! It fills the 
largest copper. Did you hear the hutkeeper 
asking for a shirt-sleeve to boil the men’s 
dumplings in?” 

“No; but I saw him walking down to the 
servants’ huts with a great side of beef.” 

“Well, we have dropped into clover; but 
what a pretty girl! Is she one of the 
daughters ?” 


Aunt Mary was a| 


Three days afterwards, as Bullar and Martyn 
rode back together, the former exclaimed, 
“Strange country this, where beggars get on 
| horseback and don’t ride to the devil.” 

“ Of course not,” cried Martyn, “don’t you 
|see why itis? A man can’t take so long a 
| journey double, and a wife is his salvation in 

this country.” 

| “When do you mean to be saved, then ?” 
Martyn blushed. There was an awkward 
|pause. Bullar muttered something about 
|love at first sight, rapid courtships, We. ; 
|when Martyn broke out with ; “ Well, then, 
| if, when you return home to England, you'll 
|promise not to break it too abruptly to my 
aunt, Lady Pimminey I’ll confide to you 
| that . 

“ What ?” gasped Bullar, with affected sur- 
prise at what he knew he was going to hear. 

“T mean to marry Jane Paige!” 

“* And she ——” 

“Intends—if eyes do not flash falsehoods, 
and blushes are not perjuries dyed crimson— 
to marry me.” i 

Sure enough when Bullar returned to this 
couniry, he had to report that Miss Jane 
Paige had become Mrs. Martyn. She and her 
spouse spent every succeeding Christmas Day 
under his own roof in the Bush. 





HOUSEHOLD CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 


“Come unto me all ye that Jabour and are heavy-laden, 
and I will give you rest.” 
Chorus. 
Bricut thoughts and hopes are now awake, 
As constant as the circling years ; 
They penetrate each grief, and make 
A golden radiance of our tears. 
In that confused, yet heavenly shrine, 
The soul unearthly music hears ; 
The Eastern Star sheds rays divine 
On our afflictions and our fears ; 
And now amidst a gleaming halo stands 
The Infant Christ—and stretches forth his hands! 








| 











Charles Dickens.] 


THE LAME CHILD’S CAROL, 


To the chords of the harp, 
And the warbling of the flute, 
The merry tambourine, 

And the beat of shoe and boot— 
In the drawing-room, the parlour, 
The alms-house, or the street, 
Oh, what joy it always is to me 
To see those dancing feet ! 


The ball-room is all brightness ! 
I sit and watch the throng ; 
My spirit, with their lightness, 
Sounds happily along: 
The village school-room strives to shine 
With candles prim and small ! 
3ut oh, what beaming faces 
Light up the whitewashed wall ! 


Then dance, my loving playmates, 
Like birds upon the wing, 
Flit by me—whirl around me— 
While I sit here, and sing. 
Chorus. 

Bright sunny hopes are now awake, 
As constant as the circling years ; 
They penetrate each grief, and make 
A golden radiance of our tears, 


THE DEAF CHILD'S CAROL. 
Siva, happy children, standing in a row, 
With smiling rosy cheeks, and hand in hand ; 
When the voice answers to the full heart’s flow, 
Mine sings within—and I can understand. 


‘Tis now three Christmas Eves since I have lost 
All sense of sound—in constant siitence dwelling ; 
But in my soul | hear, in tones august, 
The wonders that the earth and heavens are 
telling. 


Suns, stars, and moons, and oceans fathomless ; 
Man’s generations—seed, and grass, and corn; 
All these are hymned ; but in its happiness, 
The heart hears angels sing, that ‘‘ Christ was 
born !” 


So, will I gaze upon each emblem holy, 
And at the festive board, or merry game, 
In sympathy absorb all melancholy, 
And loving thoughts to joyful visions frame. 


Chorus. 
Bright sunny hopes are now awake, 
As constant as the circling years ; 
They penetrate each grief, and make 
A golden radiance of our tears. 


THE DEFORMED CHILD’S CAROL, 


THERE was a gentle steadfast gleam 
Upon the morning sky, 

Which shone across a stable door, 
With shepherds standing by. 


And wise old men were also there, 
With beards that downward flowed, 

And folded turbans on their heads, 
And staves, o’er which they bowed. 


The shepherds were of manly grace, 
Their limbs of finest mould, 
And noble were those field-born fronts, 








Sun-brent to swarthy gold. 


HOUSEHOLD CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 


The stable-door was open wide,— 
Within ‘twas dusky dim, 

Save that a circle of soft rays 
Glowed to a low-breathed hymn. 


It shone around an Infant's head ; 
And to its Mother’s voice 

The glory seemed to palpitate, 
And tell me to rejoice. 


I turned unto those shepherd men, 
Of matchless thews and bone, 

So lordly in their grace and strength— 
And they were kneeling down ! 


I turned to see those old, wise men, 
The wisest of the land; 

And all of them were kneeling, too— 
Bowed head—and upraised hand ! 


Another, and a greater strength 

To cope with earth’s sad storms— 
Another, and a wiser lore, 

Smiled in that Mother's arms. 


And shall not I, with these frail limbs, 
This framework of poor earth, 

Rejoice with inward grace and strength 
At my great Teacher's birth ? 


Chorus. 
Bright sunny hopes are now awake, 
As constant as the circling years ; 
They penetrate each grief, and make 
A golden radiance of our tears. 


THE DEAF AND DUMB CHILD'S CAROL, 


I cannot speak, 1 cannot hear, 
But I can feel aud think, 
And mine eyes are filled with the joyfulness 
That hand to hand doth link,— 
While round and round 
The dancers bound, 
And laugh and shout—and I see the sound, 
Though silent to me 
All the noise and the glee 
Of the dance, the round-game, and revelry. 


Something within me struggles oft 
My happiness to tell in sounds ; 
Words—words—I strive to shout, or waft, 
Along the room—across the grounds— 
, And o’er the snow 
As my playmates go ; 
But though ’tis in vain since the day of my birth, 
The voice of my mind 
Is ne’er left behind, 
And cries welcome Christmas and all its good mirth! 


The faces laugh in the red fire light! 
Fingers, looks, actions, all speak to me ; 
Antics and fun make a merry night, 
Till I fancy I hear the low hum of a sea,— 
A murmur and rush— 
Though it ends in a hush, 
All tell me there ’s something outside of my ears ; 
But my life ’s in my eyes,— 
Oh, thank God for the prize ! 
Which I carol at Christmas as year rolls on years ! 


Chorus. 

Bright sunny hopes are now awake, 
As constant as the circling years ; 
They penetrate each grief, and make 
A golden radiance of our tears- 

















HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 


THE BLIND CHILD'S CAROL. 


My life is in the night— 
The never-ending night— 
But my soul is not in darkness, 
And hath a starry flight. 
My nights are like my days— 
All never ending days— 
And to me a constant morning 
Of heaven-enfolding rays. 


To me the sun and shade 
Are of one substance made, 
And one eternal glory, 
Which ne’er can fail or fade, 


For on my close-seal’d eyes 
Hath Christ, in all things wise, 
Reversed the common miracle— 
And given me inward skies. 


Therein His form I trace, 
In all it’s Infant grace !— 
And pictures of His sufferings 
For all the human race ! 


Therein, I recognise 
Earth’s littleness of size,— 
And all the planet-nations 
Whom Love will Christianise. 


Chorus. 
Bright thoughts and hopes are now awake, 
As constant as the circling years ; 
They penetrate each grief, and make 
A golden radiance of our tears. 


THE SICK CHILD'S CAROL. 


You say I do not look so pale to-day, 
But in my cheek 

A rose-leaf tint begins to bloom and play, 
And I am not so weak. 

It is because I see you all 

So happy at the feast—the bail— 

The merry-making in the hall. 


And Christmas Eve, and Christmas Day, to me 
Are very dear ; 

They bring a bright and wondering memory 
Of one delightful year. 

I leok back through my little span, 

And thinking how its joys began 

Forget how thin and changed I am. 


They led me—I was then a little child— 
Through a dark door, 

Into a room all hung with branches wild, 
With lights upon the floor ; 

And lights above—in front—behind— 

So bright they almost made me blind, 

While other sights confused my mind. 


It was the splendour of a Christmas Tree ! 
With fruits thick hung, 
And glittering pictures, lights, and spanglery, 
The dark fir boughs among. 
While soft-toned music came—and went— 
I cried in joy’s bewilderment, 
“This Tree I’m sure from heaven was sent !” 
Chorus, 
Bright sunny hopes are now awake, 
As constant as the circling years ; 
They penetrate each grief, and make 
A golden radiance of our tears. 


THE HEALTHY CHILD'S CAROL. 

Come hither, dear playmates, 
Let’s rove hand in hand, 

And some shall be carried, 
And others be led. 

You can speak with eyes—fingers— 
We all understand, 

And away we will go 
To the frosty upland, 

Where the sun shines like gold 
On the roof of the shed. 


There, the long row of sliders 
Go down the keen slide ! 
There, others are building 
A huge man of snow ! 
While yonder a crowd, 
Half-way down the hill side, 
A great snow-ball battle 
Are now to decide, 
And all the fresh faces 
Are sharp and a-glow. 


Now come home—draw the curtains, 
More coals, and a log !— 
Clear the room for the forfeits, 
The dance, and the game ; 
Horace promised to gallop 
Thrice round like a dog, 
And Virgil will show 
His proud feat of “the frog,” 
While we all look like ghosts 
In the snap-dragon’s flame. 


The green holly-boughs, 
With their berries so red, 
Adorn the bright room 
Where the feast is set out ; 
Ah, this is a night 
When we can’t go to bed, 
For no one could sleep 
While such mirth fills his head, 
With troops of gay fancies 
All dancing about. 
Now all clasp your hands 
At the treasure all find, 
That He whose Nativity 
Angels now quire, 
Gave help to the weak, 
In the strength of the mind, 
Bidding those who are strong 
To be loving and kind, 
When the holly-boughs sparkle 
And blaze in the fire! 
Chorus. 
Bright thoughts and hopes are now awake, 
As constant as the circling years ; 
They penetrate each grief, and make 
A golden radiance of our tears. 
In that confused, yet heavenly shrine, 
The soul unearthly music hears ; 
The Eastern Star sheds rays divine 
On our afflictions and our fears ; 
And now amidst a gleaming halo stands 
The Infant Christ—and stretches forth his hands! 
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